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Off the Editor’s Chest 


F ALL THE ANTAGONISTS who would like to em 
barrass, harass, or destroy CR—and there are 
many—there is none, in business or politics, that 
has such justifiable grounds for its dislike for CR 
as the Roosevelt Administration. From the very 
beginning of Mr. Roosevelt’s incumbency, CR has 
been obliged to call attention to the present Ad- 
ministration’s shortcomings, fallacies, and outright 
frauds in dealing with problems that concern con 
sumers, Beginning with CR’s July Bulletin in 1933, 
we have given insistent, continuous, and concrete 
evidence of the Administration’s practice of setting 
up ornamental and spurious boards and advisers 
whose only purpose, as subsequent events showed 
clearly, was to give an appearance of recognition 
of the interests of consumers in the national econ- 
omy. It became one of CR’s minor functions to 
warn consumers against Washington's new illu- 
sions, which succeeded one another so rapidly that 
it taxed our files and bulletins to keep track of each 
fraud and failure—so fast they appeared, disap- 
peared, and reappeared with a new set of whiskers 
but with the same vacant New Deal smile. In the 
course of analyzing and reporting the various offi- 
cial acts of the “New Deal,” CR has published for 
its subscribers more than thirty articles, each one 
exposing some device of the Roosevelt régime for 
hoodwinking consumers or failure to deal 
squarely with consumers’ interests. These articles 
have exercised great influence. 

In the light of CR’s continual barrage of care- 
fully directed and unanswerable criticism of the 
“New Deal,” it is not surprising that the Admin 
istration has taken every opportunity (about some 
of which we shall have occasion to speak more fully 
at a later date) to express its relentless hostility 
toward CR. Suffice it for the present to point out 
that whenever reference to CR would have been 
pertinent and helpful for consumers, the various 
branches of government at Washington have care- 
fully and studiedly suppressed all recognition even 
of the existence of CR. On the other hand, when 
opportunity has presented itself, Mr. Roosevelt's 
Administration has not been slow to publicize at- 
tacks upon CR by business “racketeers.” In a Janu- 
ary, 1936, publication of the Department of Com- 
merce, articles libelously attacking CR, issued by 
the Proprietary Association (the trade association 
of patent medicine makers) are listed along with the 
address where reprints may be obtained. 

Our guess, at this early stage of the presidential 
campaign, is that large numbers of American con- 
sumers are awaking to the fraudulent character 
of the “New Deal’s” gestures in the direction 
of protecting consumers’ interests. There is a slowly 
growing consciousness that the “New Deal” meth 
ods and those of the quack medicine makers are 
not so far apart after all. It is to be hoped that 
consumers will clean out both and secure a Depart- 
ment of the Consumer in the federal government to 
protect their interests and an adequate Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to protect their health. 
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Turkish Bath Towels 


QO’ THREE VERY COMMON TyPES of Turkish towels 
there is one type which because of its con- 
struction will provide, as a general rule, the least 
value for the money. Ability to distinguish this 
type of towel is a matter of some practical impor- 
tance to the housewife, for there are few brand 
names of towels which serve as guides to indicate a 
particular quality. In the towel industry, quality is 
identified by style numbers, which are known to 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler, but which 
are not divulged to the consumer. Thus the name 
Cannon or Martex designates towels of many dif- 
ferent grades and prices, not as many consumers 
have been led to suppose, a towel of particular type, 
strength, and quality of manufacture. 

The name “Turkish” is believed to have been 
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form the loops), whereas a weak towel has only 
one-half as many ground as pile yarns. When the 
number of ground yarns equals the number of pile 
yarns the ground yarns may commonly be either 
single-ply or two-ply, and when the number of 
ground yarns equals one-half the number of pile 
yarns, the ground yarns usually, but not universally, 
are single-ply. Thus most Turkish towels may be 
classified into three very common types of 
struction as follows: 

Type I—Single-ply ground warp with half as 
many ground as pile yarns. Single-ply filling. 

Type II—Single-ply ground warp with an equal 
number of ground and pile yarns. Single-ply filling. 

Type I1I—Two-ply ground warp with an equal 
number of ground and pile yarns. Single-ply filling. 


con 






Picture showing the inferior Type I towel (loops commonly occurring in pairs) and the preferred Type II towel (loops 


commonly occurring singly) magnified about two times. 


In order to make the pairing of the loops more 


evident, a 


small iron natl was threaded through a row of loops in each piece of towel. 


given to terry cloth towels because extensive expor- 
tations of them were made to Turkey. They are 
practically always of cotton. In weaving a Turkish 
towel the pile-loops are formed from some of the 
warp yarns or threads, which, on account of their 
use in this way, do not contribute to the fabric 
strength. (In the same way, the nap of a cloth 
such as a blanket contributes no strength.) In the 
warp direction, of course, the fabric strength de- 
pends upon the strength of the threads and the 
number of them per inch which form the ground 
warp, i.e., the part of the warp not involved in 
forming the pile-loops. In the most common weaves 
a strong, durable towel has the ground warp yarns 
equal in number to the pile yarns (those which 


A fourth type, which is less common and not 
particularly to be desired, is made with a two-ply 
ground warp with half as many ground yarns as 
pile yarns and with single-ply filling. 

The housewife who desires a good, quickly-ab- 
sorbent towel at a medium price should, as a gen- 
eral rule, seek towels of Type II. Of nine such 
towels which were tested for CR only one (Mont- 
gomery Ward, Cat. No. 16 A 9203) was so poor 
that it received a C. Not Recommended rating. 
Type III towels also are good. They are heavy and 
expensive but do not dry one faster, nor are they 
more durable than Type II towels. Light-weight, 
weak towels usually are of Type I. Since most of 
the poor towels belong to this type the purchaser 
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Off the Editor’s Chest 


F ALL THE ANTAGONISTS who would like to em 

barrass, harass, or destroy CR—and there are 
many—there is none, in business or politics, that 
has such justifiable grounds for its dislike for CR 
as the Roosevelt Administration. From the very 
beginning of Mr. Roosevelt’s incumbency, CR has 
been obliged to call attention to the present Ad- 
ministration’s shortcomings, fallacies, and outright 
frauds in dealing with problems that concern con- 
sumers. Beginning with CR’s July Bulletin in 1933, 
we have given insistent, continuous, and concrete 
evidence of the Administration’s practice of setting 
up ornamental and spurious boards and advisers 
whose only purpose, as subsequent events showed 
clearly, was to give an appearance of recognition 
of the interests of consumers in the national econ- 
omy. It became one of CR’s minor functions to 
warn consumers against Washington’s new illu- 
sions, which succeeded one another so rapidly that 
it taxed our files and bulletins to keep track of each 
fraud and failure—so fast they appeared, disap- 
peared, and reappeared with a new set of whiskers 
but with the same vacant New Deal smile. In the 
course of analyzing and reporting the various off 
cial acts of the “New Deal,” CR has published for 
its subscribers more than thirty articles, each one 
exposing some device of the Roosevelt régime for 
hoodwinking consumers or failure to deal 
squarely with consumers’ interests. These articles 
have exercised great influence. 

In the light of CR’s continual barrage of care- 
fully directed and unanswerable criticism of the 
“New Deal,” it is not surprising that the Admin 
istration has taken every opportunity (about some 
of which we shall have occasion to speak more fully 
at a later date) to express its relentless hostility 
toward CR. Suffice it for the present to point out 
that whenever reference to CR would have been 
pertinent and helpful for consumers, the various 
branches of government at Washington have care- 
fully and studiedly suppressed all recognition even 
of the existence of CR. On the other hand, when 
opportunity has presented itself, Mr. Roosevelt's 
Administration has not been slow to publicize at- 
tacks upon CR by business “racketeers.” In a Janu- 
ary, 1936, publication of the Department of Com- 
merce, articles libelously attacking CR, issued by 
the Proprietary Association (the trade association 
of patent medicine makers) are listed along with the 
address where reprints may be obtained. 

Our guess, at this early stage of the presidential 
campaign, is that large numbers of American con 
sumers are awaking to the fraudulent character 
of the “New Deal’s” gestures in the direction 
of protecting consumers’ interests. There is a slowly 
growing consciousness that the “New Deal’ meth 
ods and those of the quack medicine makers are 
not so far apart after all. It is to be hoped that 
consumers will clean out both and secure a Depart- 
ment of the Consumer in the federal government to 
protect their interests and an adequate Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to protect their health. 
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Turkish Bath Towels 


QO’ THREE VERY COMMON TyPES Of Turkish towels 
there is one type which because of its con- 
struction will provide, as a general rule, the least 
value for the money. Ability to distinguish this 
type of towel is a matter of some practical impor- 
tance to the housewife, for there are few brand 
names of towels which serve as guides to indicate a 
particular quality. In the towel industry, quality is 
identified by style numbers, which are known to 
the manufacturer and the wholesaler, but which 
are not divulged to the consumer. Thus the name 
Cannon or Martex designates towels of many dif- 
ferent grades and prices, not as many consumers 
have been led to suppose, a towel of particular type, 
strength, and quality of manufacture. 

The name “Turkish” is believed to have been 
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form the loops), whereas a weak towel has only 
one-half as many ground as pile yarns. When the 
number of ground yarns equals the number of pile 
yarns the ground yarns may commonly be either 
single-ply or two-ply, and when the number of 
ground yarns equals one-half the number of pile 
yarns, the ground yarns usually, but not universally, 
are single-ply. Thus most Turkish towels may be 
classified into three very common types of con 
struction as follows: 

Type I—Single-ply ground warp with half as 
many ground as pile yarns. Single-ply filling. 

Type Il—Single-ply ground warp with an equal 
number of ground and pile yarns. Single-ply filling. 

Type I1Il—Two-ply ground warp with an equal 
number of ground and pile yarns. Single-ply filling. 
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, 
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Picture showing the inferior Type I towel (loops commonly occurring in pairs) and the preferred Type II towel (loops 
commonly occurring singly) magnified about two times. In order to make the pairing of the loops more evident, a 
small iron nail was threaded through a row of loops in each piece of towel. 


given to terry cloth towels because extensive expor- 
tations of them were made to Turkey. They are 
practically always of cotton. In weaving a Turkish 
towel the pile-loops are formed from some of the 
warp yarns or threads, which, on account of their 
use in this way, do not contribute to the fabric 
strength. (In the same way, the nap of a cloth 
such as a blanket contributes no strength.) In the 
warp direction, of course, the fabric strength de- 
pends upon the strength of the threads and the 
number of them per inch which form the ground 
warp, i.e., the part of the warp not involved in 
forming the pile-loops. In the most common weaves 
a strong, durable towel has the ground warp yarns 
equal in number to the pile yarns (those which 


A fourth type, which is less common and not 
particularly to be desired, is made with a two-ply 
ground warp with half as many ground yarns as 
pile yarns and with single-ply filling. 

The housewife who desires a good, quickly-ab- 
sorbent towel at a medium price should, as a gen- 
eral rule, seek towels of Type II. Of nine such 
towels which were tested for CR only one (Mont- 
gomery Ward, Cat. No. 16 A 9203) was so poor 
that it received a C. Not Recommended rating. 
Type III towels also are good. They are heavy and 
expensive but do not dry one faster, nor are they 
more durable than Type II towels. Light-weight, 
weak towels usually are of Type I. Since most of 
the poor towels belong to this type the purchaser 
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should learn to determine by inspection whether or 
not the construction of a towel is such that the 
number of ends or threads of the ground warp 
(i.e., the part of the warp not involved in forming 
the pile-loops) is equal to one-half the number of 
ends or threads out of which the pile or raised part 
of the towel is formed, This as a rule is not difficult 
to do, for it appears to be universally the practice 
in weaving Type I towels to weave two pile threads 
as one so that all loops occur in pairs (i.e., as double 
loops). On the other hand in the weaving of Types 
[1 and III towels the common practice is to weave 
the pile threads singly so that all loops occur one 
by one (i.e., as single loops). Thus by a simple 
inspection in the store the housewife can, with the 
present weaving practice, reject the commonest type 
of towels having a weave which is undesirable (be 
cause it is likely to be weakest, i.e., the common 
lype I towels having twice as many pile as ground 
yarns). 

It is CR’s opinion that most people will probably 
like a towel weighing, in the common 22 x 4 inch 
size, about 9 to 11 ounces, and further, that a high 
grade towel should not be weaker than 40 Ib in 
the warp direction and 35 Ib in the filling direction. 


CR has tested sixteen Turkish towels, for colo 
fastness, weight, durability, and shrinkage after 
washing. The widths measured from 22 to 24.5 


inches, and the lengths ran from 44 to 48 inches. 
(Technically, they were all plain three-pick [three 
filling threads] terry weaves so arranged that three 
filling threads formed one crosswise row of loops. ) 
The amount of washing given each towel approx: 
mated the laundering ordinarily received during one 
family service. Shrinkage varied for the 
different towels from 3.4 to 9 percent. All the 
towels were satisfactorily colorfast. The strength 
of each towel is indicated below by giving the force 
which, applied evenly across one inch width in the 
warp or filling direction, caused it to break. 


year of 


A. Recommended 
Cannon (Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York 
City) 49c. Type II. Weight, 9 oz. Size before wash- 
ing, 22.8 x 44.6 in. Shrinkage in length, 7.9%. Tensile 
strength after washing, warp 44 Ib, filling 35 lb, 2 
Cannon (Cannon Mills, Inc.) 59c. Type Il. Weight, 9 
oz. Size before washing, 22.5 x 44.6 in. Shrinkage 
in length, 6.7%. Tensile strength after washing, 
warp 56 lb, filling 35 Ib. 2 
Martex “Monarch” (Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth 
St., New York City) 50c. Type II. Weight, 9.8 oz. 
Size before washing, 22.3 x 45 in. Shrinkage in 
length, 6.7%. Tensile strength after washing, warp 
49 Ib, filling 36 Ib. 2 
Vlartex (Wellington Sears Co.) $1. 
11.5 oz. Size before washing, 24.5 x 48 in. Shrinkage 
in length, 5.7%. Tensile strength after washing, 


warp 54 Ib, filling 37 Ib. 3 


Type II. Weight 


B. Intermediate 
Cannon (Cannon Mills, Inc.) 29c. Type II. Weight, 6.5 
oz. Size before washing, 22.8 x 43.5 in. Shrinkage 
in length, 8.9%. Tensile strength after washing, 
warp 44 lb, filling 29 Ib, 1 
Cannon, Cat. No. 19 K 8739 (Cannon Mills, Inc.: 
distrib. Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 39c. Type II. Weight, 
6 oz. Size before washing, 22.5 x 44.6 in. Shrinkage 
in length, 6.3%. Tensile strength after washing, warp 
39 Ib, filling 30 Ib. 2 
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B. Intermediate (contd.) 

Cat. No. 19K 8735 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) 39c. Type Il. Weight, 8 oz. Size before washing, 
23.3 x 44.6 in. Shrinkage in length, 6.7%. Tensile 
strength after washing, warp 39 Ib, filling 69 Ib. 2 
——— & Co., Cat. No. 19 K 8723. 59c. Type I 
Weight, 9.5 oz. Size before washing, 22 x 45.3 in. 


Moor, 


Sears, 


Shrinkage in length, 6.1%. Tensile strength after 
washing, warp 37 Ib, filling 34 Ib. 2 
Cannon (Cannon Mills, Inc.) $1. Type III. Weight, 
9.5 oz. Size before washing, 25 x 45.5 in. Shrinkage 


in length, 7.3%. Tensile strength after washing, warp 
44 Ib, filling 33 Ib. 3 

Vartex “West Point” (Wellington Sears Co.) 75c 
lype II. Weight, 9.5 oz. Size before washing, 22 3 
x 44.6 in. Shrinkage in length, 5.99%. Tensile strength 
after washing, warp 39 Ib, filling 35 Ib 

Varter (Wellington Sears Co.) $1.25. 
Weight 11.5 oz. Size before washing, 25 x 46.4 in. 
Shrinkage in length, 9%. Tensile strength after 

washing, warp 36 Ib, filling 43 Ib. 3 


Type IIL. 


C. Not Recommended 
Cannon—Dryfast (Distrib. F. W. Woolworth Co.) 20c. 
Type I. Weight, 6 oz. Size before washing, 24 x 45.7 


in. Shrinkage in length, 8.59%. Tensile strength after 
washing, warp 15 Ib, filling 35 Ib. l 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Cat. No. 19 K 8731 . Type | 
Weight, 6.5 oz. Size before washing, 22.5 x 44.4 in 
Shrinkage in length, 5.79%. Tensile strength after 
washing, warp 21 Ib, filling 33 Ib. ] 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Cat. No. 16 A 9309. 23c. 
[ype I. Weight, 5.5 oz. Size before washing, 22.3 x 
45.6 in. Shrinkage in length, 7.5%. Tensile strength 
after washing, warp 14 Ib, filling 29 Ib 1 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Cat. No. 16A9322. 29¢ 
[ype I. Weight 7.5 oz. Size before washing, 24.5 x 
48 in. Shrinkage in length, 3.4%. This light-weight, 
distinctly inferior towel was called, in the catalog, 
“Our heaviest, firmest and largest Turkish Bath 
Towel’! Tensile strength after washing, warp 27 Ib, 
filling 37 Ib. 1 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Cat. No. 16A 9203. 42c 


Type II. Weight, 7.4 oz. Size before washing, 22.5 x 
44 in. Shrinkage in length, 5.3%. Tensile strength 


after washing, warp 21 Ib, filling 27 Ib. 2 

Consumers and teachers interested in the subject 
of Turkish towels may find material of interest 
in the following references: “Money Value of Com 
petitive Toweling,” by K. Johnson, Bulletin of 
Laundryowners National Association [ Joliet, IIL], 
Vol. 10, No. 9, 1927 ; “Physical and Chemical Proper 


ties of Some Turkish Towels,” by M. B. Hays and 
R. E. Elmquist, Journal of Home Economics, Vol 
27, No. 9, pp. 587-592, 1935; Textile Fabrics, by G. 
H. Johnson, pp. 110-118, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1927 —— 

Lost Faith in Women’s Magazines 


CR: 

do not intend to renew my subscriptions to 
the various women’s magazines again. I can see no 
advantage of reading them. Their articles on foods, 
drugs, household utensils and supplies are evi- 
dently not very trustworthy and I personally dis- 
like reading stories and serials wedged between 
columns of obnoxious advertising material. 
Very sincerely yours, 
|Signed] Rosa C. Oprecarp 


Dear 
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Gardening Tools 


i THE SPRING, man’s fancy turns to thoughts of 
sport. When you feel the urge to sport in the 
garden and dig in the dirt, indulge yourself. The 
true consumer knows that there are many ways 
in which garden work runs to his advantage, not 
the least important of which is its keeping him in 
contact with the earth-rain-and-sun realities in food 
supply. 

A good set of gardening tools costs much less 
than a bag full of golf clubs and to some people 
may furnish recreation more pleasant, realistic, and 
satisfying than knocking a ball over the links. 
Gardening, moreover, instead of being an expense, 
like many sports and crafts, may actually be a 
worth-while means of income. Three hundred 
gardens in Kansas in a demonstration yielded on 
the average $65 worth of vegetables per garden; 
and a half-acre garden, according to a garden spe- 
cialist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, can be made to produce the year’s supply 
of vegetables for the average family. An advan- 
tage of the home garden which has assumed major 
importance in recent years is the opportunity which 
it provides for producing a supply of food posi- 
tively known to be not contaminated with deadly 
lead and arsenic sprays. The fresh-from-the- 
garden quality possible only in home-grown foods 
is, too, a factor of great significance to those who 
still have a fine sense of flavor and a feeling for 
unspoiled, natural foods, and who recognize, more- 
over, that freshness may be a very important factor 
in determining the healthfulness of foods. 

When the time comes for the garden sportsman 
to buy his tools he needs as much consumer sales 
resistance as does the fisherman or golfer. There 
is as wide a variety of unessential garden tools as 
there is of unessential “lures” or golf clubs, and the 
claims for their impossible accomplishments are 
as imaginative and as unbounded by anything real 
istic. What greater magic could be claimed for 
any implement than is claimed by Montgomery 
Ward & Company for the Garden King wheel 
cultivator? “The self-balancing frame,” says the 
catalog, “is constructed to apply the power ahead 
of the axle thus giving a pulling effect.” The won- 
derful construction of this marvelous self-balancing 
frame which so magically transforms the push of 
the gardener into a pulling effect, is no less re- 
markable than would be that of the golfer’s driving 
iron so shaped that the impact on the ball were 
changed into a well-applied traction. 

A hoe, a spade, and a rake are the three most 
essential and useful tools for the backyard gardener. 
Gardeners have divers opinions on what additional 
tools or types of tools are most convenient and 
easiest to use. Many prefer the heart-shaped 
(Warren) hoe as a good all-round cultivator and 
weeder that is easy to handle. Some prefer a spad- 
ing fork to any type of shovel, for spading in dirt 
which is not too closely packed. Some find a simple 
hand cultivator more satisfactory for cultivation 
between rows of plants; but apparently there are 
as many who dislike the man-pushed wheel culti- 


vator and seeder as there are those who find it a 
convenience. The effort required to push this im- 
plement in anything but a well-prepared and mel- 
low soil is so great that some home-gardeners find 
they must have a helper to pull with a cord while 
they push on the handles. The wheel cultivator 
with a large diameter wheel, say two feet, will push 
easier, other things being equal, than will a cul- 
tivator with a smaller wheel. 

It is inadvisable to buy cheap and poorly-con- 
structed tools such as are commonly found in the 
red-front chain stores and bargain shops in the 
cheapest neighborhoods. Probably the best places 
to buy tools, except in particular instances, are in 
the local hardware stores, for mail-order stores sell 
implements that are found to be on the whole just 
as costly and that certainly are no better; and it 
must be remembered that costs of transportation 
are to be added to the prices listed for the mail- 
order store implements. The buyer in the local 
store has the distinct advantage of being able to 
examine a tool before purchase, and to see if he 
likes the feel and hang of it—for his job. 

One important thing to look for is the method 
of attaching the handle to the blade or working 
part of the tool. The weakest and a very common 
and cheap way is to drive the shank or tang into 
the end of the handle; this is usually protected from 
splitting by a ferrule. This construction will prob- 
ably afford poor service and a short life, particu 
larly if the tang is held only by friction and has 
no pin or rivet passing through it and the handle. 
Rake handles are usually of this sort, with or with 
out the fastening pin or nail. A better type of 
construction common for shovels and the more ex- 
pensive hoes is to fasten the handle into a socket 
which is forged integral with the blade. Handles 
made from improperly seasoned wood will shrink 
and, even in an implement of otherwise correct 
construction, will work loose and give unsatisfac 
tory service. It is usually advisable to have the 
handle of a hoe, measured from the blade, 4™% feet 
or more in length, and that of a rake about a foot 
longer. The blade itself should be made of steel, 
and be not too brittle (so that it might crack) but 
hard enough to resist excessive wear or bending. 
A crude test which the buyer himself can make 1s 
to strike the tool against a concrete floor or other 
hard object. If a tool is correctly tempered it will 
often have a clear ring or note when struck; but 
not all tools with such a ring are correctly tem 
pered, and the test is therefore not a sure one but 
only one of several indications. In the better-made 
tools, the blade and the tang or shank by which it 
is fastened to the handle are made together as one 
piece of metal, but in the poorer grade of tools, the 
blade and tang may be made of separate pieces of 
metal riveted together. In some tools, such as two 
prong weeding hoes, where there may be only a 
single rivet holding the blade and tang together, it 
is almost certain that the blade will eventually work 
loose, and the very best riveted connections at points 
of severe strain are likely in time to prove a source 
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of weakness. A polished hoe or spade will slide 
through the soil more easily than a rough, unpol- 
ished one and should be chosen by the gardener 
who is prepared to take good care of his tools and 
put them away clean and dry every time he uses 
them. 

The following garden tools were subjected to a 
general engineering examination for construction 
and were judged for balance by several workmen. 
The types of steel used were determined by chemi- 
Readers should note that the distinction 
between A. Recommended and B. Intermediate 
tools is not in every case clear cut; in certain cases 
where objective differences are slight, it may rest 
upon the engineering judgment of the investigator 
or of CR. Unfortunately, skilled judgments of 
persons of agricultural-technical qualifications were 
not available for this project. All ratings are er 35. 


cal tests. 


Garden Hoes 


A. Recommended 


Anniversary (Distrib. The George Worthington Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio) 95c. Blade 4% x 6 in., forged 
from medium carbon steel, polished. Handle 55 in., 
held in tubular socket by two nails. This socket and 
the blade are forged as one. Balance, good. Indi- 
cated durability, good. 2 


B. Intermediate 


Merit, Cat. No. 99 H 8410 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) 45c. Blade 4% x 7 in., forged from medium 
carbon steel, not polished. Handle 49 in. Tang driven 
into end of handle. Tang and blz - forged as one. 
Balance, fair. Indicated durability, fair. 


C. Not Recommended 


Eclipse, Cat. No. 484 C 5884 (Distrib. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) 39c. Blade 4 x 7 in., cold rolled medium 
carbon steel, bright finish. Handle 50 in. Tang riv- 
eted to blade and driven into end of handle (poor 
construction). Balance, fair. Indicated durability, 
poor. 1 


Heart-shaped (Warren) Hoe 


A. Recommended 


Hercules, Cat. No. 99 H 8446 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) 89c. Blade 434 x 6 in., forged from medium 
carbon steel, polished. Handle 52 in., held in tubular 
socket by two nails, This socket and blade forged as 
one. Balance, good. Indicated durability, good. 2 


Two-Prong Weeding Hoes 


B. Intermediate 


Eclipse, Cat. No. 484 C 5894 (Distrib. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) 45c. Blade 3% x 9 in., dished, of hot 
rolled mild carbon steel. Handle 52 in. Tang riveted 
with single rivet to blade and driven into end of 
handle (poor construction). Balance, good. Indi- 
cated durability, fair. 2 

Merit, Cat. No. 99 H 8420 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) 43c. Blade 3% x 834 in., dished, of hot rolled 
mild carbon steel. Tang riveted to blade with single 
rivet and driven into end of handle (poor construc- 
tion). Balance, good. Indicated durability, fair. 2 
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B. Intermediate (contd.) 
Star (Star Manufacturing Co., Ashtabula, Ohio) 60c. € ( 
Blade 3% x 9 in., flat, of hot rolled mild carbon 
steel. Handle 53 in. Tang fastened to blade with 
two rivets (good construction) and driven into end 
of handle. Balance, good. Indicated durability, fair. 


Garden Rakes, Straight-Toothed Type 


B. Intermediate 
Eclipse, Cat. No. 484 C 5865 (Distrib. Montgomery * F 


Ward & Co.) 49c. Rake 14 in. wide. Fourteen teeth 
23% in. long, stamped from mild carbon steel. Handle 
61 in. (short). Tang driven into end of handle. 
3alance, good. Indicated durability, good. 2 
Merit, Cat. No. 99 H 8384 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) 44c. Rake 14 in. wide. Fourteen teeth 2/% 
in. long, stamped from mild carbon steel. Handle 


60 in. (short). Tang driven into end of handle. 
Balance, good. Indicated durability, good. 2 


Anniversary (Distrib. The George ‘Worthington Co.) 
75c. Rake 15 in. wide. Fourteen teeth 3% in. long, 
stamped from mild carbon steel. Handle 66 in. Tang 
driven into end of handle. Balance, good. Indicated 
durability, good. 2 


Bow Garden Rakes 


A. Recommended 
Hercules, Cat. No. 99 H 8388 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) 85c. Rake 14 in. wide. Fourteen curved 
teeth 3 in. long, forged from mild carbon steel. 
Handle 60 in. Two tangs join and are held in end 
of handle with one nail (good construction). Bal- 4 
ance, good. Indicated durability, good. 
Anniversary (Distrib. The George Worthington Co} 
95c. Rake 1414 in. wide. Fourteen curved teeth 3 in. 
long, forged from mild carbon steel. Handle 60 in. 
Two tangs join and are held in end of handle with 
one nail (good construction). Balance, good. In- 
dicated durability, good. 2 
Lakeside, Cat. No. 484 C 5763 (Distrib. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) 98c. Rake 15 in. wide. Fourteen 
“curved teeth 3 in. long, forged from mild carbon 
steel. Handle 60 in. Two tangs join and are held 
in end of handle with one nail (good construction). 
Balance, good. Indicated durability, good. 2 


Hand Cultivators 


B. Intermediate 
Hercules, Cat. No. 99 H 8432 (Distrib. a. Roebuck 
& Co.) 83c. Five small blades 1% x 2% in. at ends 
of curved rods clamped to blade holder, Auete from 
medium carbon steel. Handle 49 in., held in tubular 
socket by nails. Considered heavy and awkward “@ 
handle. Indicated durability, good. 2 
Lakeside, Cat. No. 484 C 5901 (Distrib. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) 85c. Five small blades 1% x 2% in. 
at ends of curved rods clamped to blade holder, 
forged from medium carbon steel. Handle 49 in., 
held in tubular socket by nails. Considered heavy 
and awkward to handle. Indicated durability, good. 
2 





& Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio) $1.25. Five small blades 
1% x 2% in. at ends of curved rods clamped to 
blade holder, forged from medium carbon steel. 
Handle 52 in., held in tubular socket by nails. Con- 
sidered heavy and awkward to handle. Indicated 
durability, good. 3 


True Temper Invincibie (Distrib. The American Fork 
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Long Handle, Round Point Shovels 


@ A. Recommended 


Hercules, Cat. No. 99 H 8295 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.) $1.45. Blade 9 x 11% in., of medium carbon 
steel, polished. Handle 46 in., held in tubular socket 
by two rivets. Balance, good. Indicated durability, 
good. 2 

B. Intermediate 
Banton Flexteel (Distrib. The American Fork & Hoe 
Co.) $1.50. Blade 9 x 11% in., of medium carbon 
e “blister” steel, unpolished. Handle 47 in., held in 
tubular socket by two rivets. Balance, good. Indi- 
cated durability, good. 2 

Lakeside, Cat. No. 484 C 5726 (Distrib. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) $1.45. Blade 9 x 11% in., of medium 
carbon steel, polished. Handle 47 in., held in tubular 
socket by two rivets. Balance, good. Indicated dura- 
bility, good. 2 


Short Handle, Square Point Shovels 


A. Recommended 
Merit, Cat. No. 99 H 8268 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) $1.25. Blade 7% x 12 in., of medium carbon 
steel, polished. Handle 27 in., held by three rivets in 
socket split for part of its length. Balance, good. 
Indicated durability, good. 1 
Lakeside, Cat. No. 484 C 5700 (Distrib. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) $1.45. Blade 7% x 12 in., of medium 
carbon steel, polished. Handle 26% in., held by three 
rivets in socket split for part of its length. Balance, 


good. Indicated durability, good. 2 


B. Intermediate 
& Forest City (Distrib. The Wood Steel & Tool Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio) $1.25. Blades 7% x 12 in., of 
medium carbon steel, polished. Handle 26% in., 
held by three rivets in socket split for part of its 
length. Some users considered grip awkward. Will 
merit an 4 rating, if you like the feel of it. Balance, 
fair. Indicated durability, good. 1 


Pruners 
A. Recommended 
Clyde (Distrib. Clyde Cutlery Co., Clyde, Ohio) $1.25. 
Cutting blade 1% x 2% in., forged from medium 
carbon tool steel. Handle 22 in. Each tang driven 
into the end of its handle, which has a ferrule with 
ears or extensions (called straps) following the 
handle. Balance, fair. Indicated durability, good. 1 


B. Intermediate 
Ward's, Cat. No. 84 C 5990 (Distrib. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) $1.25. Cutting blade 1% x 2% in., 
forged from medium carbon tool steel. Handle 211% 
in. Each tang driven into the end of its handle, 
& which has a ferrule with no straps extending along 


handle. Balance, fair. Indicated durability, fair. 1 


C. Not Recommended 
Merit, Cat. No. 9 H 8615 (Distrib. Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) $1.25. Cutting blade 11% x 2% in., forged from 
medium carbon tool steel, soft. Handle 24 in. Each 
tang driven into the end of its handle, which has 
a ferrule with ears or extensions (called straps) 
following the handle. Balance, good. Indicated dura 


a bility, poor. 1 
Turf Edger or Cutter 


A. Recommended 
True Temper (Distrib. The American Fork & Hoe 
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forged from medium 
Tang driven 


Co.) $1.20. Blade 9 x 5 in., 
carbon steel, polished. Handle 48 in. 
into end of handle. Tang and blade forged as one 
Balance, good. Indicated durability, good. 2 


Wheeled Garden Cultivators 
Man-pushed wheel cultivators are considered 
convenient by some gardeners for cultivating be 
tween the rows of large gardens to get rid of the 
weeds and to form a fine-dirt or dust mulch for 
retarding evaporation of moisture from the soil. 
Hoes are required for cultivating between plants in 
the row. Common attachments are: 

Scuffer—A flat blade that breaks up the surface and 
dislodges small weeds. Not effective against large 
weeds. 

Weeder—3- to 5-teeth cultivator. Used against large 
weeds and for breaking up the ground. 

Double-pointed cultivator blade—A blade with two 
ends, one narrower than the other, either end used 
for breaking up the ground. 

Turnplow—A blade for turning the ground over. The 
turnplows furnished with the hand cultivators tested 
turned a strip about 4 in. wide and 3 in. deep—not 
enough to do any good. 


B. Intermediate 


Che George Worthington Co. (no name or trade-mark) 
$2.95 delivered. Equipped with 5-tooth weeder, 
double-pointed shovel, and turnplow of mild carbon 
steel. 23 in. wheel. Wooden handle bars and hand 
grips. Judged best of the cultivators tested. 2 

Garden King, Cat. No. 187 C 878 (Distrib. Montgom 
ery Ward & Co.) $2.98 plus freight. Equipped with 
7 in. scuffer, 5-tooth weeder, double-pointed shovel, 
and turnplow, of mild carbon steel. 23 in. wheel. Iron 
handle bars and grips, judged less comfortable than 
wooden grips. 2 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Cat. No. 32 H 6247 (no name 
or trade-mark) $2.95 plus freight. Equipped with 
5-tooth weeder, double-pointed shovel, and turnplow 
of mild carbon steel. 23 in. wheel. Iron handle bars 
and grips, judged less comfortable than wooden grips. 

9 
C. Not Recommended 

Planet Jr. Jiffy-Hoe (Distrib. S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia) $1.90 plus postage. Equipped with 3 
tooth weeder, forged from mild carbon steel. 11 in. 
wheel. Single wooden handle and bar (similar to a 
lawn mower, but not shaped to fit hand comfortably ) 
Handle warped. Design considered inferior, and con 
venience in use doubtful. ] 


Cc 

An Energetic Consumer Gets Results 
Dear CR: 

I am a most zealous devotee to your cause—my 
cause, too, I guess. In an effort to get what I pay 
for I return every last thing that is not satisfac 
tory, which has included men’s underwear, men’s 
socks, dish cloths, copper cooking utensils, et cetera, 
even to including a . . . largest size dictionary, an 
old edition which Mr. . . .’s firm palmed off on me 
in a very subtle manner for a late edition. And do 
I get results? And how! If you could get together 
a flock of old girls patterned after me, I am sure 
they would revolutionize the whole manufacturing 
and merchandising business, ; 

[ think the thing that gives me the most grief is 
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hosiery—my own. I have tried them ail. I don't 
write letters about it because I can’t see that they 
will do any good. It isn’t that they don’t wear ; they 
never get a chance. Why in Heaven’s name can’t a 
manufacturer make a stocking that won't adhere 
to a tiny piece of loose cuticle, a rough nail, a 
scratchy chair, or just any infinitesimal thing? The 
price that we pay for stockings is ghastly when you 
think what we get out of them; compared to what 
my husband pays, the price is all out of proportion 
to the wear I get. Rarely is there a run in his. | 
think the only solution is a drive for bare legs. I 
am a small thing of five feet, 103 pounds, and if 
with my extreme care I complain, what about the 
husky dames with the grand piano legs? Seems as 
though a book akin to “Skin Deep” could be writ 
ten on “Hopeless Hosiery.” 

Yours very truly, 

[Signed] Marcaret D. 


CR Tests Roller Skates 


fe rEST WHICH CR HAS MADE on roller skates 
unfortunately does not provide any visual 
criteria which seem to be particularly helpful to 
consumers in purchasing roller skates. The design 
of the various brands is more or less standardized, 
one brand of skates differing very little in appear 
ance from other brands. The most vital part of the 
skate is the quality and durability of the bearings 
and axles, which could only be accurately deter 
mined by careful engineering examination using in 
struments, or by actual use. 

Of the eight pairs of skates purchased by CK 
for test, only one pair differed from the orthodox 
design ; of that pair the skate frame was of tubular 
construction. This type of construction probably 
increased the strength of the frame slightly. This 
is thought to have been of little or no importance, 
since all of the skates, with the exception of the 
Spee-Dee and the Chief, were judged to possess 
ample strength in this respect. 

Streamlining has even invaded the field of roller 
skates, and we find such superlatives as “tear drop 
designed toe clamps,” “It’s Beautiful!” and “Exclu 
sive .. . Streamline Design.”” Such refinements, if 
such they must be called, obviously serve no pur 
pose except to provide an excellent sales tactic to 
appeal to children whose misinformation from auto 
mobile advertising and automobile body and fender 
design must, of course, be carried over, to the great 
disadvantage of the children’s knowledge of engi 
neering realities, to “streamlining” of tricycles and 
roller skates. 

When purchasing roller skates that are expected 
to give long service, it is important to determine 
that repair parts will be readily available at rea 
sonable prices, as the rough treatment they receive 
from the average youthful skater will likely neces- 
sitate very frequent repairs. Some manufacturers 
guarantee their skates for one year. Others defi- 
nitely state their skates are not guaranteed, and 
these makers charge for repairs and replacements. 

In carrying out CR’s tests of roller skates, a ma- 
chine was used which caused the skates to travel 
backward and forward over a uniform concrete 
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surface while loaded with a weight of approximately 
sixty-seven pounds. The distances traveled by the 
skates were carefully recorded, and when the bear- 
ings became worn to such an extent that the skates 
were judged either to be unsafe for use or unsatis- 
factory for skating, the test of that brand was dis- 
continued. The test was not carried to destruc- 
tion of all makes, since a number have shown per 
formance on test indicative of a long life. Five 
pairs in fact were of such good construction that 
the amount of wear of the bearings at the con 
clusion of the test was so slight that the skates 
would be properly judged as still in good or excel 
lent working condition. No skates having compo 
sition wheels were included in the test. The treads 
of the wheels of the skates which were tested all 
appeared to be satisfactory. The skates reported 
below were all of the ball-bearing, steel-wheel type, 
except the cheapest pair which had no ball bear- 
ings. All ratings are cr 36. 


A. Recommended 

Il’ards Standard, Cat. No. 60 A 4982 (Distrib. Mont 
gomery Ward & Co.) $1.35 plus postage. Montgom- 
ery Ward claim this skate to be inferior to their 
more expensive Speedline skate (not included in 
CR’s test) which latter they modestly claim will 
“Outwear any skate made.” The performance of 
Wards Standard in CR’s test, however, compared 
satisfactorily with the more expensive skates rated 
A. 

Rollfast (D. P. Harris Mfg. Co., Inc., Reading, Pa.) 


$1.49, 2 
Model No. 230 (The Chapin-Stephens Co., Pine 
9 


Meadow, Conn.) $1.98. 2 
Chicago Flying Scout (Chicago Roller Skate Co.; 
distrib. A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau St., New 
York City) $2.25. 3 
B. Intermediate 
Spee-Dee, Cat. No. 6 K 1105 (Advance Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee; distrib. Sears, Roebuck & Co.) $1.39 plus 
postage. Both the bearings and axles of this brand 
were satisfactory. Method of securing toe clamps 
and trucks to frame judged inadequate. 2 


C. Not Recommended 
The Chief (Louis Marx & Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; distrib. G. C. Murphy Co. chain stores 
and F. W. Woolworth Co.) 50c per pair. The frame 
of this skate was extremely weak and it was re- 
moved from test after running a distance of only 
about eight miles. The thrust surfaces of the axle 
carriers were worn approximately % in. on each 
side, front and rear, causing all wheels to bind or 
wobble. 1 
IH inslow'’s Special (Louis Marx & Co.; distrib. G. C 
Murphy Co. chain stores) $1. Removed from test 
after about sixteen miles, due to bearing failure 1 
“inslow’s Tubular (Louis Marx & Co.) $2.53. Re 
moved from test after approximately nineteen miles 
because of bearing failure. 3 


~ 


It was interesting to note that some of these 
skates were accompanied by a small sample bottle 
of Three-In-One lubricating oil, with instructions 
“To obtain the best results use Three-/n-One oil 
for lubrication.”’ CR’s findings on Three-/n-One oil 
would indicate that this claim of the manufacturer 
of Three-In-One oil is just another piece of mis- 
leading advertising, or perhaps what the law might 
regard as “harmless puffing.” 
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Osteopathy 


The Price of Medical Cultism 


MERICAN CONSUMERS spend 125 million dollars 
A yearly on the 36,000 irregular medical prac- 
titioners—an amount in excess of all the moneys 
spent for the prevention and control of disease. 

ls the expenditure of this vast sum justified? If 
so, how much of it represents actual value recewed 
by consumers? What percentage is to be charged 
to advertising and high-pressure salesmanship? Are 
there bargaining opportunities for the intelligent 
consumer? Could the services offered by these prac 
titioners be classified into “recommended” and “not 
recommended” groups? 

These questions have been brought before Con 
sumers’ Research for quite some time by subscrib- 
ers and others. There are many difficulties in advis 
ing consumers, mainly due to the nature of the 
problem, which is essentially a human one and so 
differs widely from the mechanical and chemical 
analyses that frequently suffice for consumers’ 
goods. The problem has long had the earnest con 
sideration of CR and other groups, and has re 
quired the collecting and examination of a great 
mass of data on the subject, much of it of @ most 
controversial character. There is no scarcity of ma- 
terial, but a plethora of information from all sides, 
which had to be sifted and statistical data checked 
and rechecked, and the whole situation carefully 
and closely summarized. 


VIDENCE SUBMITTED by or emanating from cult- 
EK ist sources is prone to be distorted by eco 
nomic interest, while the average medical doctor is 
apt to be carried away by pride of tradition and 
his knowledge of the scientific background of the 
best medical practice. Mention chiropractic, oste- 
opathy, homeopathy, or any medical cult to him 
and he becomes purple with indignation. Instead 
of an impartial analysis or controlled critcism, he 
can only exclaim violently against the grotesque 
beliefs, the palpable absurdities, and the vacuous 
fallacies of the medical cultists. He is enraged at 
any attempt to compare such ridiculous systems of 
healing with scientific medicine and, if he does not 
sputter epithets against the mountebanks and their 
dupes, he is likely to shrug his shoulders as an 
expression of his abounding contempt. 

Yet, if the good doctor should only cogitate on 
the history of the various cults, he would realize 
that human cupidity was not the only factor which 
brought them into existence, and that certain grave 
shortcomings of the medical profession in an earlier 
time and, to a lesser extent, shortcomings at the 
present time, might also have contributed to the 
growth of the number and variety of irregular prac- 
titioners. As a matter of fact, prior to the era of 
scientific medicine, all practitioners of medicine 
were divided into warring sects or cults, each with 
its own theory of health and disease. Even as late 
as seventy years ago, there were in this country 
a host of medical colleges, divided between the 
allopaths, the homeopaths, and the eclectics. Each 
of these turned out swarms of ignorant and under 
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trained physicians. Forty years ago, there were 
32 colleges graduating 3,000 such “students” yearly. 
At a time when the present-day cults did not exist, 
it was not even necessary to graduate from a med 
ical college to become a fully privileged and ac- 
cepted healer of the sick, All a candidate for med- 
ical practice had to do was to read “physic” for a 
stipulated time and then accompany some prac- 
titioner on his rounds until he had learned some of 
the fundamental practices of the day. 

Homeopathy itself, now reduced in the numbers 
of its followers and grown almost as respectable as 
the regular categories of physicians, owed its rise and 
phenomenal spread to the reaction against the abuse 
of drugs and the heroic purging and excessive 
bleeding prevailing among Hahnemann’s medical 
colleagues at the beginning of the last century. Every 
one of the ancient, as well as the modern cults, in- 
cluding Coué’s faith-healing and Locke’s foot-twist- 
ing, owes its existence to some flaw in the medical 
armor, and economic determinism is the force be 
hind the attack. 


W hat Is a Medical Cult? 


Strange as it may seem, we were unable to find 
a satisfactory definition of what constitutes a med- 
ical cult. Neither the encyclopedias nor dictionaries 
contain such a definition. One quoted oftenest re- 
fers to sects, which may be religious or otherwise. 
It runs as follows: 

Those attached to a certain opinion or set of opinions 

or those following a particular leader or authority 


Such a definition is obviously incomplete. We 
prefer the following: 

rship) is a 
than on 


\ medical cult (from the Latin cultus, we 
system of healing based on belief rather 
demonstrable scientific facts 

To this definition we must add some explanators 
paragraphs: 

The medical cultist, like the religious fanatic, 
usually worships at the shrine of one cause for all 
(or nearly all) diseases and consequently adheres 
to a single system of healing, to the exclusion of 
all others. According to his character, he either sin 
cerely believes, or he pretends, that his system will 
cure every ill to which flesh is heir. He will likely 
consider his rival cultists either too stupid to see 
the true light or too greedy to admit it. 

A medical cult is usually based on some religious, 
metaphysical, emotional conception or a fanciful 
observation, but it might also claim to use a legiti- 
mate branch of Thus we have Christian 
and Jewish Science, Astral Healing, Zonotherapy, 
Couéism, Mesmerism, Poropathy, Naturopathy, 
Vita-o-Pathy, Aerotherapy, even hydrotherapeutic 
and electrotherapeutic cults. The fact that the last 
two use water and electricity to cure all diseases 
does not render them any the less unscientific. The 
vitiating factor is the claim of curing all ills by one 
system. To illustrate: to cure rickets with the ultra- 
violet rays from a quartz-mercury lamp is a part 
of scientific medicine; to pretend to cure all dis 
eases by ultraviolet rays is quackery. To attempt to 
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improve infantile paralysis by massage and hy- 
drotherapy is conceded rational; but to set up a 
theory that a// human ills can be cured by these 
measures is to lay the foundation of a new medical 
cult. Thus all cults must stand or fall by the respec 
tive theories underlying them. 

Scientific medicine, on the other hand, has no 
pet theory. In its aims, it accepts facts only. If 
these contradict any of its working theories, the 
theory is (in principle at least) thrown uncere- 
moniously overboard, and scientific medicine be 
comes stronger by adopting the newer working 
theory which corresponds to a larger number of, 
or more closely observed and correlated, facts. If 
the theory of evolution or that of the bacteriological 
cause of disease should prove itself untenable in 
the face of newly discovered facts, medical science 
will abandon either for a truer conception. 

Scientific medicine is no more monopolistic in 
tellectually than natural science itself; while the 
medical sects are outside of science in the above 
sense and must, therefore, consist of substandard 
and relatively unqualified practitioners. It is not 
true, as the medical cultists assert, that the 155,000 
regular physicians in the United States, are eco- 
nomically jealous of the 36,000 irregular practi- 
tioners. If this were so, they, too, would object to 
what are known as the subsidiary groups of med- 
ical service. These are the midwives, optometrists 
and chiropodists. The last group could serve as an 
illustration of the attitude of the medical profes 
sion towards so-called competitors. Thirty-five-odd 
years ago, the majority of chiropodists or “corn- 
cutters” were little more than ignorant quacks and 
tramps, having as little education, scientific back- 
ground, and professional standing as the chiroprac 
tors have now. But the leading chiropodists, imbued 
with the true spirit of medical service, organized 
themselves into a body which established scientific 
institutions for training chiropodists, gradually 
raised the educational requirements, and succeeded 
finally in incorporating chiropody into scientific 
medicine on an equal footing with dentists, nurses, 
and allied medical practitioners. 

No country has more sectarian practitioners and 
quackeries than the United States, and no part of 
this country is “blessed” with so many cultists as 
our Middle West and especially the far-western 
states. Why the West should be such a consistent 
breeding place and happy hunting ground for irreg- 
ular medical practitioners has never been fully ex- 
plained. Perhaps it is for the same reason, of cul 
tural youth of the region, that various religious 
sects never cease from springing up west of the 
Mississippi. Another peculiar coincidence is the fa 
cility with which the various medical cults gain 
adherents among the more radical political parties. 
Are Westerners and political radicals more inclined 
to be gullible than the rest of the population? Prob- 
ably it is only in democracies that radicalism is 
correlated with medical quackery. In Soviet Rus 
sia, medical cults are neither recognized nor tol 
erated. 


The Osteopathic Cult 


The flag of Osteopathy was unfurled by Andrew 
Sill, in Kirksville, Missouri, June 22, 1874. Pre- 
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vious to this “‘“momentous” date, he had been a free- 
lance doctor among the Shawnee Indians, a soldier 
in the Civil War, an inventor, and a student for a 
short time in one of the numerous backwater med 
ical colleges of the time. His father, who had lived 
in Buncombe (prophetic!) County, North Carolina, 
where Andrew was born, was a minister, doctor, 
farmer, and millwright, all in one. In 1864, two of 
Andrew’s children and an adopted child died of 
meningitis, the cause of which (the meningococcus ) 
as well as cure (antimeningitis serum) only became 
known a generation later. It was natural that the 
mental shock to a bereaved parent, combined with 
a sense of the ignorance prevalent among phy 
sicians of the period, should have turned Sill to 
ward spiritualism, telepathy, and a new “system” 
of medicine. 

Leaving out the strongly religious strain which 
led Andrew Sill to the belief that God created 
man’s body so that it may produce its own medi 
cine, within itself, to ward off any ills whatsoever, 
the purely “medical” side of his system concerns 
itself chiefly with the bones. Having observed some 
bony remains of animals that had perished long 
ago, he jumped to the conclusion that the skeleton 
is the most important part of the body and that 
the spine with its numerous vertebrae is the king 
fish among bones. Once the idea became fixed in 
his mind, it needed only the most fortuitous incident 
to convince him of its infallible and universal truth. 
This soon presented itself in the form of a violent 
headache of which he cured himself by supporting 
his neck on a stretched rope and falling asleep in 
this unconventional attitude. He awoke cured! Not 
the first man who went to sleep with a headache 
and missed it in the morning! But to Sill’s scien 
tifically simple mind, this was nothing less than a 
divine revelation. He had exerted pressure on the 
sacred spine and this had cured his headache, hence 
all diseases could be cured by exercising pressure 
on the “corresponding” part of the spine. 

No sooner said than done! A child with a “bloody 
flux” was experimented upon, and lo and behold! 
it worked. There could be no further doubt. Sill 
was ready to announce to a breathless world the 
discovery of all the ages: 

All diseases, according to the osteopathic cultists, 
are produced by pressure on the nerves and blood 
vessels, as they emerge from the spinal column 
through the apertures between the vertebrae. And 
how is this pressure exerted? By a dislocation. A 
real dislocation that can be seen or felt? No, but 
it’s there just the same, otherwise there would be 
no disease. 

And how about diseases of the brain, or of the 
twelve cranial nerves (controlling the senses of 
smell, eyesight, hearing, the equilibrium of the 
body, ete.) which do not issue through the spinal 
foramina? And how about the largest blood ves- 
sels which have no connection whatsoever with the 
spine? And how about domestic animals? Why can 
not all their ills be cured by osteopathic adjust 
ment? Is it because the farmer might take a chance 
on himself or wife, but considers his cattle too 
valuable to be trusted to anybody but a scientific 
veterinarian, trained in medicine? Or is it, perhaps, 
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because animals are too dumb to fall under the in- 
fluence of psychic suggestion? And how about the 
invertebrate animals that have no backbone? Have 
they no diseases? And the plants which have no 
spinal column, how are you going to cure them 
when they suffer from blight or other disease? 

To all these questions, critical tests for any 
method of healing disease, neither Sill nor his fol- 
lowers were ever able to make a logical answer. 
There was only continual iteration and reiteration 
ad nauseum about the cures produced, the clinical 
results; all due to the only method of osteopathic 
treatment, manual adjustment of spinal “subluxa- 
tions.” In vain did the medical doctors show that 
the clinical results were similar to those at Lourdes 
or of Christian Science and that any improvement 
that took place was almost entirely limited to per- 
sons whose difficulties were psychologic. Sill con- 
tinued to draw hosts of patients and among them 
were those very nervous cases which the medical 
doctors of the time were unable to relieve. 

Not only did the newly promulgated cult draw 
large numbers of patients, but a demand soon 
sprang up for instruction in this lucrative business. 
In 1892, Sill founded the American School of 
Osteopathy, and, in 1894, he secured a charter 
from the State of Missouri and began, with the 
help of his four sons to whom he had imparted 
the mysteries of osteopathic “adjustments,” to teach 
ever larger classes of pupils aspiring to the title 
of doctor in osteopathy. 


The Decline of Pure Osteopathy 


The decline of a medical cult, like that of the 
Roman Empire, is due to internal contradictions 
which become more and more apparent as the or- 
ganization reaches its point of stabilization, It is 
a fact that when the Roentgen rays were intro- 
duced into medical diagnostics, the osteopathic 
system received its scientific coup de grace. Hither 
to, science had to rely on dissection to show that 
the osteopathic dislocations were mere figments of 
the imagination and that even the terrific pressure 
of 1,500 pounds per square inch which will frac- 
ture the vertebrae, is unable to cause a dislocation. 
The X-ray, on the other hand, could prove, in the 
living patient, that the osteopath was adjusting 
non-existing “subluxations”; moreover, that the 
size of the nerves and blood vessels in the living 
body were so small in comparison to the vertebral 
foramina, and that they were so well padded with 
fat and connective tissue, that no pressure could be 
exerted, except in case of a fracture. (In such 
cases of actual damages, medical men use a well- 
known scientific surgical technique to remedy the 
condition. ) 

The real decline of osteopathy, however, was due 
to its inner contradictions. Andrew Sill himself was 
far from practicing pure osteopathy. In his mag- 
num opus, “The Philosophy and Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Osteopathy” (1902), he makes a number 
of statements which show unmistakably that he 
practiced methods of medical treatment besides the 
devices of his own cult. Thus, on page 286 of the 
book, he asserts that the raising of a blister the 
size of a dollar, on the skin above the elbow, will 
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confer immunity against smallpox. He was also 
firmly convinced that he could cure diphtheria, 
croup, and scarlet fever by putting glycerin drops 
in the ear—-the modus operandi ot this great spe 
cific being its softening effect on the ear wax. 

If the founder of osteopathy himself deviated 
from the straight and narrow path of his own 
tenet, it is not surprising that his followers should 
mix base metals with the pure gold of his doctrine. 
When spinal adjustments failed to bring the ex 
pected results, even the earliest osteopaths began 
to “manipulate” other bones—even muscles and 
organs, such as the liver and spleen. In vain did 
Sill protest against the heresies which were spring 
ing up everywhere; under his very nose, in Kirks 
ville, forsooth! But he was powerless to stem the 
tide and the osteopathic practitioners continued to 
adapt themselves to what they judged to be the 
requirements of their patients, their own economic 
interests, and the criticisms of scientific medicine. 
In the face of the triumphs of modern science, they 
were unable to adhere to the palpable absurdities 
of Sill’s original revelation. In October, 1915, the 
founder of osteopathy made his last appeal for 
orthodoxy, but it was a cry in the wilderness. Here 
and there, an osteopath of the old school would 
suddenly come out against the new generation and 
thunder anathema against his colleagues ‘who 
practice neither osteopathy nor medicine, but a 
hypocritical and bastard system”; but he would be 
unheeded. 

The modern osteopathic physician has adopted 
all the outward trappings, if not the spirit of scien 
tific medicine. He is likely to be a graduate from a 
four year-course college of osteopathy, who had 
a preliminary high school education. While he still 
adheres to the dogma of partial spinal dislocations 
or “subluxations” as the cause of disease, his defi 
nition of osteopathy has been cleverly rewritten so 
as to include the entire field of medicine. He still 
realizes that spinal adjustments are a valuable 
weapon in his medical armamentarium, having all 
the magical possibilities from the patients’ stand 
point of the time-honored laying on of hands; but 
he is in doubt about the permanence of his adjust- 
ment. In fact, he could not begin to explain what 
keeps the dislocated vertebra in place after it has 
been “adjusted.” He has, therefore, appropriated 
everything medical science can offer in theory, as 
well as practice, and he studies the fundamental 
sciences in the original textbooks, It is true that 
some of the courses where these textbooks are 
studied might bear some euphemistic name, such 
as “Comparative Therapeutics,” when ordinary 
Materia Medica is meant. But this does not matter 
so long as he acquires the necessary knowledge. 

Yes, it is a far cry between Andrew Sill and 
his rope to the osteopathic physician fifty years 
later. If you enter the office of a 1936-model osteo 
path, you'll be astonished at what you may see. 
The very latest electric apparatus, a short-wave 
diathermy machine, ultraviolet lamps, basal me- 
tabolism tester, all the hydrotherapeutic parapher 
nalia and high colonic irrigators. Drugs which were 
anathema to old Doctor Sill are freely prescribed 
by the modern D. O. Not only does he use massage, 
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but also local and general anesthesia. During Pro 
hibition, the osteopaths made several attempts to 
get the privilege to prescribe alcohol and narcotics. 
More wonders: If you have a felon, he’ll lance it. 
If your appendix is inflamed, he'll either operate 
on you himself or get an osteopathic surgeon to 
yank it out. Does your throat hurt? He'll insist on 
taking a culture and if the Klebs-Loeftler bacillus 
is present, he'll give you a shot of antitoxin. In 
fact, your osteopath will treat you almost like any 
regular physician, except and this is where the 
rub comes in—that he'll explain that all these 
measures are taken to give your body a chance 
to cure itself and prepare it for better response to 
osteopathic treatments. These will be given you, 
in addition to all the other diagnostic and thera 
peutic measures which the modern osteopath takes 
in order to improve his batting average of cures. 

Did I hear you say diagnostic? Yes, indeed! The 
modern follower of Andrew Sill will not treat you 
before he diagnoses your trouble. Gone are the 
days when neither diagnosis nor elementary medi- 
cal knowledge was necessary to practice osteopa- 
thy. In other words, osteopathy has gone scientific 
and the osteopaths have become respectable; and 
yet, in spite of the evident raising of the status of 
osteopathy, we are unable to put them in the “rec- 
ommended” The reason will more 
evident when we examine some figures regarding 
osteopathic colleges and licensure. 


class, become 


Osteopathic Colleges 


We have seen that Sill founded the first college 
of osteopathy twenty years after he had pro 
claimed his theory that disease is caused by struc 
tural maladjustment. Within five years fourteen 
similar institutions had sprung up, one of which 
undertook to teach the marvelous new doctrine by 
correspondence. By 1900, the number of colleges 
was reduced to an even dozen and, as organized 
osteopathy began its endeavor to elevate its stand 
ards, their number was further reduced to seven 
in 1930, and finally (1936) to six approved schools 
located respectively in Kirksville, Mo., Kansas 
City, Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, Los Angeles, Chi 
cago, and Philadelphia. 

The latest data on these schools were furnished 
by Dr. Frederick Etherington who, with Dr. E. 
Stanley Ryerson, visited four of them at the re- 
quest of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Ontario, Canada, there being no osteopathic col- 
leges in the Dominion.? Dr. Etherington’s conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: The instruc- 
tors were found to be part time only, without 
proper academic qualifications. There was an in- 
adequacy of classrooms and laboratories, as well 
as a deficiency of patients for case studies. Train- 
ing in diagnosis was relatively low grade. The 
schools were found to be run for profit, though it 
is well known that a good medical school cannot 
be made to pay. One of the two best osteopathic 
colleges was found to be probably as good as a 
second-rate medical school of fifteen years ago. 
It would rate as a grade C medical school of the 
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present time. Finally they found that the hospital 
and clinical facilities were entirely inadequate, that 
the requirements for admission and length of 
courses fell far below the standards maintained by 
medical colleges, and that it would be against pub- 
lic interest and welfare to admit the graduates of 
these schools, past or present, to the Ontario li 
censure examinations. In reading the details of Dr. 
Etherington’s investigation, one cannot help con- 
cluding that the spirit of scientific medicine has 
failed to penetrate into the osteopathic colleges. 

According to Dr. Harold Rypins, Secretary of 
the New York State Board of Medical Examiners, 
the Philadelphia school is as good as a second-rate 
medical school was fifteen years ago. Only gradu- 
ates of the Chicago and of the Philadelphia schools 
are able to qualify to practice osteopathy in New 
York State. Of those who presented themselves for 
examination before the basic science boards, 45.5 
percent failed to pass. 

The Public Relations Committee of the Osteo- 
pathic Society of the City of New York states 
that of the six approved colleges, two require one 
year premedical preparation before admission, and 
the third announced two years premedical, or rather 
preosteopathic training, as an entrance require- 
ment. In 1930, 1,760 students graduated from the 
seven osteopathic colleges. The number has been 
falling steadily in spite of the fact that many medi- 
cal students, who are unable to enter the regular 
medical colleges here and abroad, matriculated in 
the osteopathic institutions where entrance require 
ments are much lower. 


The Licensure of Osteopaths 


In England and Canada, where osteopaths are 
not recognized as such, they are licensed as drug- 
less healers. They are making constant attempts to 
gain recognition in these countries. We have noted 
how their latest attempt failed in the province of 
Ontario, following Dr. Etherington’s investigation 
of the osteopathic colleges. The latest campaign of 
the British osteopaths, which culminated at the 
sixth sitting of the House of Lords’ select com- 
mittee on the bill for the registration of osteopaths, 
ended in a complete fiasco. Dr. J. M. Littlejohn, 
who described himself as the dean of the British 
School of Osteopathy (founded in 1917) and a 
graduate of Kirksville, admitted under cross-ex- 
amination that he had taken over the students 
from the Looker College of Osteopathy and Chiro- 
practic, giving them credit for three years’ work 
on the basis of test papers which they had taken 
home to answer. One student received a certificate 
of four years’ attendance, when he had attended 
only one year.? 

At the tenth sitting of the above committee, Sir 
Morton Senart testified that he had found no sci- 
entific evidence for the theory of osteopathy, that 
it was not in the public interest to give registration 
to a group of practitioners who based their prac- 
tice on an unsound theory. Professor G. E. Gask, 
director of the surgical unit at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, said that he had never been able to find 
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od EAT, DRINK, AND BE WARY! 


By F. J. SCHLINK 


@ Do you know what you can safely order in restaurants ? 

@ Why peroxide in your bread? 

@ Is the “famous scientist” telling you what is best for you—or for his employer? 
@ Has the ham you eat had its syringe injection of antiseptic? 

@ When is a “ripe” orange really ripe? 

@ Are you a mash vat? 

@ Has your canned salmon been “reconditioned” from a spoiled shipment 

@ Do you eat much “renovated butter”? 

@ How much extra water is there in your bread and cake? 

@ Would you like to know a diet useful in the prevention of colds? 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


@ To save your teeth you should watch your food—not your toothpaste? 
G Milk is not good for many and may be very bad for you? 
@ Your cat knows more about food than you do? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW HOW TO: 


O05 ? 


@ Choose your meat (see page 299); your fish (291); your eggs (296); your poultry (2 


The answers to all these questions and to:hundreds of others, together with innumerable specific 


instructions as to how to save your health and your money, will be found in 


Special CR Edition—$| 


Eat, Drink, and Be 


Wary. 


CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 
ConsuMERS RESEARCH, INC. 
WASHINGTON, N., J. 
Gentlemen : 
Enclosed please find $1.00 in check or money order for which send me, fully prepaid, one copy of 
the special CR edition of Eat, Drink, and Be IVary. 1 am a subscriber to Consumers’ Research. 


Name 
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for 50c 


. ORDER to make room in our limited storage space for the growing number of CR’'s books, we 


need to reduce our stock of previously issued bulletins. 





We are, therefore, offering any four 


General Bulletins issued prior to October, 1935, for 50 cents, which represents a reduction of 50% from 


the regular price. 


those who do not subscribe to the combined service. 


These bulletins are not confidential and may be purchased by libraries, schools, and 
Please enclose remittance with orders. 


General Bulletins 


Sept., 1931, Vol. 1, No. 1. Misrepresentations of Vaper 
Advertising, Large Price Mark-up of Proprietary Drugs, 
How to Choose a Drug Store by Robert P. Fischelis, Elec- 
tric Food Mixers, Sales Techniques, What Advertising 
Works At and How, Newspapers and Magazines are 
Under Pressure to Avoid News and Editorial Comment 
Unfavorable to Manufacturers. 16 pp. 20c 


May, 1932, Vol. 1, No. 2. More Soap Analyses, Ethics of 
Advertising Agencies, Department of Agriculture Serves 
Big Business in Corn Sugar Ruling, Gasoline and Lubricat- 
ing Oils. 8 pp. 20c 
Sept., 1932, Vol. 1, No. 3. Electric Current for Household 
Use, Using CR Material in College and High School 
Classes, Sad but Dependable News for the Bald, Report 
on Ordinary Bar Laundry Soap, Buying Marked-down 
Radio Sets, Why Do We Burn So Much Gasoline, Report 
on Electrolux Vacuum Cleaners. 16 pp. 20c 


Oct., 1932, Vol. 2, No. 1. Correspondence Schools, Gruen 
Watches, Dangers from Lead and Arsenic, Analyses of 
Astringent Lotions, Report on Canned Sardines, Silk 
Weighting, More about Public Utilities. 20 pp. 25c 
Jan., 1933, Vol. 2, No. 2. Fake Plating and Cementing 
Compounds, What Home Economists Work At, A Form 
of Government in Business, Liquid Antiseptics—Zonite 
and Clorox; How Not to Buy. 20 pp. 25c 


April, 1933, Vol. 2, No. 3. How to Make Good Coffee, 
Razor Blade Tests, The United States vs. 3 Cases of 
Canned Salmon, Electric Rate Reduction in Williamstown 
(Mass.), Electric Clocks, DeWans Hair Remover Neither 
Safe Nor Permanent. 16 pp. 25c 
July, 1933, Vol. 2, No. 4. Pebeco’s “Costly Ingredient,” 
Household Ammonia, Vacuum Bottles, Ford’s Automobile 
Radio Set, Food and Drug Administration Discovers the 
Consumer, The Department Store—Part I. 16 pp. 25c 


Oct., 1933, Vol. 3, No. 1. The Department Store—Part II, 
Notes on NIRA—for Consumers, Watch-Cleaning Racket, 
Household Lubricating Oils, More on Correspondence 


Schools. 24 pp. 25c 


Jan., 1934, Vol. 3, No. 2. Needed: A Department of the 
Consumer, A Report on Juice Extractors, Do Your Own 
Testing of Canned Goods, Electric Razors and Common 
Sense, Buying and Restoration of Old Furiture. 

24 pp. 25c 
April, 1934, Vol. 3, No. 3. How Consumers Can Organize, 
Shall We Buy a Used Car, Colored Pencils and Colored 
Pencil Refills, Banking “Cost Analysis,” How to Buy Fish 
ahd Poultry, Typewriter Ribbons. 24 pp. 25c 
July, 1934, Vol. 3, No. 4. Consumers and the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, What Brand of Prosperity Ahead, Small 
Electrical Cooking Appliances, The High Cost of Adver- 
tising, The Expert in Health Education. 24 pp. 25c 


Oct., 1934, Vol. 4, No. 1. No “New Deal” on Food, Drugs, 
and Cosmetics, Rubber Hot Water Bottles, Are You Get- 
ting Good Milk, Bankers’ Code and Service Charges on 
Checking Accounts, Ferrocyanide in Wine and Grape 
Juice. 20 pp. 25c 
Jan., 1935, Vol. 4, No. 2. Have‘you Dentifrice Delusions, 
Flavor of Foods Can Be Judged by Anyone, What Goes 
Into Pork Sausage Besides Pork, Food Mixers, Winter 
Lubricating Oils Tested, Sanitary Napkins, Time and 
News-Week Can't Afford to Print CR’S Advertising. 

24 pp. 25c 
April, 1935, Vol. 4, No. 3. Ripe, Gassed, or Dyed Oranges, 
Antiseptics, Recent Hearings on the Copeland Bill, Hold 
Your Man with Hand Lotions—analyses of eight well- 
known brands, Mechanical Refrigerators—some are pretty 
good, Shopping for a Funeral, Does the Administration 
Believe in Democracy? 24 pp. 25c 
June, 1935, Vol. 4, No. 4. Needed: Standardized Sizes 
for Cotton Wash Dresses, Coconut Oil Soap—a skin irri 
tant, CR’s New Plant, Tests of Lawn Mowers, Mantel 
Clocks, Life Ends at 11:45—Pitkin to the Rescue of Ad- 
vertising, A Test of Inner Tubes, A Report on Non-leaded 
Gasolines for 1935, Buying an Automobile by Specifica- 
tion, American City Has Ordinance to Poison Inhabitants, 
Business Men Buy on Standards, Why Not a Legal Clinic? 

24 pp. 25c 
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» © REPRINTS 


The articles listed below contain important and interesting information for consumers. They are espe- 
cially helpful as contemporary source material for students of Consumers’ Problems. All of these 


reprints are “not confidential.” 


“The Dentifrice Racket,” by Catherine Hackett, re- when attempting to shop for a cut-price radio and supplies 
printed from the New Republic of January 15, 1930. A 2 pp. 10c 
lively discussion of some of the more absurd claims for 

dentifrices as compared with analyses of the actual in- “Antisepticonscious America,” by W. W. Bauer, re- 


gredients present. 2 pp. 10c printed from the American Mercury of July, 1933. 
“Government Bureaus for Private Profit,” by F. J. 2m We 
Schlink, reprinted from the Nation of Novembe phy a a a 
The first of this series includes: “Forgotten Consumers,” 
“Testimonials, C. O. D., Wholesale, and F. O. B.,” by by Frank A. Fetter, reprinted from the Survey Graphic of 


Alva Johnston, reprinted from the Outlook and Inde- November, 1933; “The New Deal and the Consumer,” : 
pendent of March 18, and 25, and April 1, 1931. These radio debate by John T. Flynn and Robert S. Lynd; and 
articles tell how much Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. Longworth, “Economics and the Consumer,” by F. J. Schlink, rep srinted 
Queen Marie, and others received for their endorsements from the Economic Forum, Fall 1933 issue. 12 pp. 25c 
of Pond’s cold cream. 4 pp. 10c 


: : - 8 9s The second issue contains: “Squeezing the Consumer,” 
” 

” v W , F. J. Schlink, : . 

The Government Takes in Washing,” by F. J. Sch by Ge rald P. Nye, reprinted from Current History of June, 


reprinted from the Nation of June 1, 1932. 2 pp. 10c 1934; “Masters of Use—The Hope of Consumers,” by 
- : a . . Lewis A. Riley, reprinted from the Forum of August, 
Scot Tissue,” reprinted from the J Journal of the Ameri- 1934; “Give Us a Newer New Deal!” by Ira H. Frantz, 
can Medical Association of July 16, 1932. An exposé of reprinted from the Christian Century of September 12, 
the pseudo-science of Scot Tissue advertising. 2 pp. 10c 1934. ll pp. 25¢ 
“Grayban,” reprinted from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of November 5, 1932. The A. M. A. “What Government Does and Might Do for the Con- 
debunks Good Housekeeping Bureau's approval of a hair sumer,” by F. J. Schlink, reprinted from The Annals of 
4 & dye. 1 p. 10c May, 1934. 18 pp. 10c 
“The Glass of Fashion,” by Jean Broadhurst, reprinted A Program for Consumers, a suggested course of action 
from School Science and Mathematics of — - and study for groups of consumers. 8 pp. 3c 
pp. ve 


Report on 108 brands of light and winter oils giving 
pour point, viscosity at four temperatures, and viscosity 
index. Published by the Oil Inspection Division of the 


“Who Is Responsible for Health?” by George A. Coe, 
reprinted from the Hi’orld Tomorrow of August, 1933. 


2 pp. 10c N al- ¢ > ¢ . . ; s , bad 

North Dakota Regulatory Department, February 1, 1935 

Reprinted by permission. ». 10c 

“Gangsters, Incorporated”—the need for Congressional a y's ' ah ines 
scrutiny a the infringement of the rights of amateur radio 

service, by Col. Clair Foster, reprinted from R/9 of Feb- “The Mineral Crystals and Salts Racket,” published by 

ruary, 10% 4 pp. 10c the Division of Food and Chemistry of the North Dakota 

Regulatory Department, March, 1935. Brands reported on 

“Gyp Row—How It Fools the Public”—in buying a include: Sleepy Brand Salts, Wonder Crystals, Texstar 

radio set, by Joseph P. Salzman, reprinted from Radio Brand Mineral Water Crystals, Texas Mineral Crystals, 

Retailing of July, 1933. Some enlightening information on Health Crystals, Crasy Water Crystals, Marlin Mineral 

methods by which the consumer is parted from his money Crystals, and Minwater Mineral Water Crystals. 4 pp. 10c 
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Who are consumers ? (See Chapter IV) 
Did the Studebaker Dictator climb a 45% grade in high as advertised in the New York 7 imes? 


(See Gyp 1) 
Was the pictured size of the 1935 Chevrolet exaggerated in its advertising?. . . . . (See Gyp7) 
Are bulk or packaged goods a better buy for consumers? . . . . . . «. «© «© + (See Gyp 21) 


Does the “dated” package assure you of freshness? (See Gyp 36) 


Is the installment plan an economical method of buying? (See Gyp 56) 


Do you pay for air at bread and ice cream prices? . . . . ‘ . . « (See Gyp 65) 


Does your library have a Consumers’ Shelf ? (See Page 233) 


GUINEA PIGS NO MORE 
By J. B. MATTHEWS 


lists 75 ways in which business methods work to the consumer's disadvantage. 
“The consumer's case against business is compounded of a large number of frauds committed 
against him and an almost limitless number of hazards, disabilities and losses to which he is 
subjected in the market place. To a large extent, the tabulation of the items in the consumer's 
complaint would make an excellent manual of salesmanship, but it is not presented here for 
the purpose of calling the attention of business men to methods of gypping the consumer which 
they might possibly have overlooked. ... @ There is no intention, in enumerating the gyps 
which follow, of saying by implication that all or even most business men are ‘crooks.’ Most 
of the cases of fraud and deception which are discussed here are matters which come well 
within the boundaries of legal and social approval. Criticism is directed to the accepted rules 
of the game and not especially to the individual players. It is the rules of the business game 
which require changing, and not the human nature of the individual players.” 
pp. 77-78 
Students of consumer problems will find this book of great value to them in summing up the philos- 
ophy of the consumer movement and pointing the goal.toward which their efforts must be directed if 
there is to be an effective orienting of the functions of society around the consumer's needs and wants. 


Special CR Edition—$l 
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anything which could be called an osteopathic le 
sion. The registrar general, S. P. Vivian, presented 
a memorandum on the importance of death certifi- 
cates, stating that osteopathic opinion on the cause 
of death could only be considered as that of a 
layman. After several more witnesses were heard, 
the campaign for the registration of osteopaths, 
which had been supported by socially prominent 
persons, collapsed again for lack of scientific evi- 
dence. “An ignomimous conclusion!” as the Lon- 
don Lancet phrased it. A complete discussion of 
the bill will be found in the Supplement to the 
British Medical Journal, January 5, 1935. In the 
United States, where political lobbies are all pow- 
erful and legislators are more prone than in Eng- 
land to forget the meaning of public welfare, a 
number of medical cults have gained the privilege 
of practicing their unscientific methods of curing 
disease on their fellow citizens. Vermont was the 
first to recognize osteopathy (1896) which has 
since been legally sanctioned by all states. 

The practices in the licensure of osteopaths vary 
according to the different states. They have their 
own examining board in twenty-eight states of the 
Union. In the other states they take the examination 
of the regular state medical board. They have in 
most states (fourteen, including New York) at least 
one representative among the examiners. In ten 
states, including New York, and in the District of 
Columbia, osteopaths have unlimited scope, may per- 
form surgical operations, and prescribe drugs. In all 
the other states, they are not permitted to use medi 
cines nor the knife. These irksome restrictions are 
perennially attacked by the American Osteopathic 
Association (founded in 1897) with headquarters 
in Chicago, which publishes a weekly journal and 
four monthly magazines. When the osteopaths first 
sought recognition, they claimed that they were 
“not physicians,” were “not practicing medicine”’ 
and therefore “should not be subject to the laws and 
higher qualifications required of physicians.” In 
recent years, they have completely reversed their 
position and are demanding equality with regular 
practitioners and are getting it in spite of the fact 
that their premedical, medical, and clinical training 
is inferior to that of the scientific physician. 

The pros and cons of the relative education and 
training of osteopaths and regular practitioners 
were fully thrashed out during the War, when the 
osteopaths addressed an open letter to the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States demanding 
the right to serve in the Medical Department of 
the Army. This letter, together with a summary 
of conditions (corrected to August 15, 1926), may 
be obtained as a reprint from the monthly Bulletin 
of the Federation of State Medical Boards, Vol. 
IV, No. 12, December, 1918, pp. 270-277. The 
reasons for the refusal of commissions in the Army 
Medical Corps to osteopaths are fully discussed in 
the reprint. 

Owing to the raising of the preliminary entrance 
requirements of osteopathic colleges and to com- 
petition from the chiropractors, relatively fewer 
students take up osteopathy now, as compared to 
two decades ago. There are nearly 8,000 osteo: 
paths all told in the United States, as against 
155,000 regular practitioners, a proportion of about 
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one to twenty. In New York State, there are 399 
registered osteopaths (March 15, 1935) to 22,013 
medical doctors, a proportion of one to fifty-five, 
undoubtedly due to New York’s more rigid licen- 
sure rules. The average student figures that if he 
has to study medicine five to six years to practice 
either osteopathy or scientific medicine, it would 
be more advantageous to him, from every point of 
view, to enter a regular medical school. In support 
of this contention, there is the fact of recent regis- 
trations in New York State, where, during the last 
five years, only 104 individuals were licensed to 
practice osteopathy." 

At the present moment, the osteopathic theory of 
disease has largely evaporated and the remnant has 
been cleverly rewritten. It is not considered as a 
cure-all, even by its staunchest supporters, and its 
unique modes of practice have been relegated to 
the rank of massage and exercise, as long used by 
scientific medicine. In spite of the sixty-odd osteo 
pathic hospitals and sanitaria and the thirty-odd 
osteopathic clinics, osteopathy as such is a dying 
medical cult. One more point remains to be con 
sidered. In fear of being legislated out of existence, 
organized osteopathy is apt to take a negative atti 
tude to what it calls governmental “meddling” and 
the monopolistic “encroachments” of scientific medi 
cine. Thus, the osteopaths are often found on the 
reactionary side, when public health measures are 
up for consideration. A case in point is seen in the 
reasons for their opposition to the Tugwell, Cope 
land, and Black so-called “Pure Food and Drug 
Bills” introduced in last year’s Congressional ses 
sion. The osteopath’s quarrel with these bills was 
not on their merits or on account of their notable 
weaknesses from the standpoint of the public in 
terest, often pointed out by Consumers’ Research, 
but because of the clauses they contained regard 
ing the therapeutic claims for patent medicines 
which were to be “deemed false unless supported 
by substantial medical opinion or by demonstrable 
facts.” Osteopathy’s fear of these two factors to 
establish the merit of medicaments speaks volumes 
for its true attitude towards scientific medicine and 
toward the most fundamental and incontestable 
rights of consumers. (See article by the Executive 
Secretary of the American Osteopathic Associa 
tion in the Osteopathic Magazine, February, 1935. 


Summary 


As long as osteopathy subscribes to the tenet of 
subluxations, it will always remain unscientific, in 
spite of the lip service its adherents give to scientific 
medicine. Granted that the courses in osteopathy 
have been prolonged and the standards raised and 
its field broadened to include a smattering of every- 
thing taught in regular medical schools, osteopathic 
theory still considers structural derangement as 
the most important underlying cause of disease. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the more advanced 
osteopathic diagnosis comprises a physical exami- 
nation of the entire body, including the heart and 
lungs; chemical and microscopic study of the 


_' Personal communication froia Herbert J. Hamilton, 
Chief, Professional Examinations Bureau, New York State 
Education Department, January 13, 1936 
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sputum and other excretions and secretions; also 
that osteopathic treatment now includes drugs, anti- 
narcotics, X-rays, vaccines, ser- 
surgical intervention in 
abnormal growths and 
nevertheless, as long as specific 
an imaginary spinal “le- 
osteopathy, it will 
a wasteful and 


dotes for poisons, 
ums, dietetics, psychiatry, 
fractures, dislocations and 
even obstetrics ; 
manipulative removal 
sion” is the credo of 
remain a medical cult and, as such, 
ineffective form of medical service. 

In California, where osteopaths are more nu- 
merous than in any other state, their average in- 
come is $7,490 yearly; in Philadelphia, it is $5,847. 
incomes are far in excess of the yearly 
averages of regular physicians, in fact they are 
more than double. We must, therefore, conclude 
that a large part of the forty-five-odd million dol- 
lars which American consumers pay to osteopaths 
is wasted on unnecessary and ineffective “manipu- 
lative adjustments.” 

Osteopathy has made no contribution to scientific 
medicine, except criticism. It is fundamentally at 
variance with scientific medicine, yet there is a 
danger in latter-day osteopathy that by its show 
of adopting the externals of regular medical prac- 
tice, it tends to persuade the public to regard the 
osteopath as a healer equipped with adequate medi- 
cal training. 


basic 


These 
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Subject to the above limitations, and they are im- 
portant ones, the consumer of medical services has a 
limited opportunity for bargaining within the oste 
opathic field. If he has no opportunity of engaging 
a regular physician, he may at least inquire of his 
osteopathic physician about his preliminary educa 
tion, the name of the college, whether the license 
to practice was issued by a medical or an oste 
opathic board; if before the latter, whether he had 
taken a basic-science examination or not. Finally, 
whether he is a strict osteopath of the old school, 

practices scientific medicine, without any “ad 
justments.” The nearer this osteopathic physician 
approaches the regular physician in education, the 
ory, and practice, the more likely will the consumer 
be to get his medical money’s worth. 

If everything is equal and the consumer has a 
choice, he or she should prefer the services of a 
scientific physician, bearing in mind the article on 
“Shopping for Medical Care,” by Katharine A 
Kellock, which appeared in CR’s confidential Bul 
letin, November, 1935, warning of the pitfalls 
awaiting those who shop for medical care, even 
among regular medical doctors; for racketeering 
and malpractice are unfortunately not limited to 
cultist practitioners. 

M.D. 


PauL LUTTINGER, 


Air Conditioning in the Ad but Not in the Car 


CR SUBSCRIBER ONCE BOARDED the Commodore 

Vanderbilt limited train from New York for 
Chicago, traveling to Chicago in a non-air-con 
ditioned Pullman car, after having chosen her route 
on the representation in advertising that air-con- 
ditioned coaches were provided not only on the 20th 
Century Limited but on day coaches, sleepers, 
lounges, and diners of all principal through trains 
New York and Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
wrote the New York Central’s General 
Agent in part as follows: 


between 
land. She 
Passenger 


I am giving voice to a vehement protest against your 
misrepresentation of facts concerning your trains. 1 came 
into Chicago from New York yesterday, leaving New York 
on the Commodore Vanderbilt Friday, July 20. I have 
consistently used your trains and this was the fourth trip 
I have made to Chicago this year. I read an advertisement 
in the New York Times, telling of your all air-conditioned 
trains, no dirt, no dust, with the usual line of positive ad- 
jectives and adverbs so dear to the hearts of advertising 
men. Guileless soul that I am, I swallowed that but after 

getting on the Pullman I found that I had been beguiled 
by an advertisement that certainly did not state the facts. 

I talked to the Pullman porter and he sent the Pullman 
conductor around. . . . He said four times, loudly and dis- 
tinctly and a little ‘acridly I believe, though I hope I am 
not accusing him unjustly, “I am sorry, Madam, there is 
nothing that I can do.” I do know that in the morning 
there was a vacant lower in the car ahead and this either 
meant it had been empty or someone to an intermediate 
point had gotten off, after paying a few dollars for a short 
trip and enjoying comfort while I had paid fare from New 

York to Chicago and boiling every moment. 

There is no answer to this question except that you mis- 
represented the facts about your trains and sold me a 


ticket under false pretenses—not pretty words, but such 
you did, for which there was and is no excuse. If I go 
to any shop in New York and purchase articles which are 
not as they are represented eae promptly and most graci 
ously take back thé article but I am in a pretty fix when 
I get ona train—like a rat in a trap, as it were. The fact 
is if you did not have enough air-conditioned coaches you 
should have advised me when I took up my ticket, with the 
information that you were sorry, Madam, but the Century 
is the only train we have that is all air-conditioned, and | 
could have chosen between staying at home or going on 
the Century, either of which I could have done because | 
am on a mere summer jaunt with time hanging on my 
hands and I can well aftord to ride on the Century 


General Passenger Agent Switzer of the New 
York Central Railroad Company, accounted for the 
difficulty on the ground that an extra car had been 
added, not air-conditioned and that “if there are 
too many ‘extra’ sleepers we cannot supply all 
the extra business with air-conditioned cars.” Citing 
the cost of air-conditioning trains, which was one 
of the arguments used by the railroad, did not seem 
to our subscriber an adequate answer to a con 
sumer’s demand for the service she had seen adver 
tised and had paid for. 

The Times, which became involved 
ment, did not consider itself obliged to make resti 
tution to the passenger who had been misled and 
cheated by the advertising misrepresentations it 
had printed. It is never safe to trust too much a 
newspaper’s protestations respecting the trust 
worthiness of the advertising which it prints. 


in the argu 
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Financial Statements of CR 


BELOW the balance sheet of Con- 


1935: 
ASSETS 
Surrent assets 
Cash in banks and on hand 
Sundry deposits 
Inventories of paper, postage and 
SEO DOGEE acsccdaccevereds 
Inventories of handbooks and 
bulletins and of technical and 
editorial work in process, at 
nominal values .... 2.00 
Deferred cost of preparing manu 
script of “Eat, Drink, and Be 


~ 


\Wary 1,440.85 $24,092.42 
Land, buildings and equipment 
Land, at cost ; : $ 200.89 
Buildings and land improvements, 
at cost, constructed or rebuilt 


in 1934 and 1935 7 

Office, laboratory and other equip 
ment, less reserves for deprecia 
tion of $6,076.22 


38,934.18 


15,763.14 54,898.21 


Tora Assets $78,990.63 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


iabilities 
\ccounts pavabk 
Subscriptions 


$14,130.37 


receives beginning 


after September 30, 1935....... 4,651.00 $18,781.37 
Contingent liabilities 
Suits resulting from strike, insti 
tuted against Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc., by 
Labor union and _ certain 
former employees, for 
alleged libel $500,000.00 


Deputy sheriff, for alleged in 
juries 50,000.00 
including unearned income 
of $70,351.95, representing re 
ceipts from subscribers allocabk 
to succeeding period 
Unrestricted $58,393.88 
Reserve established to finances 
research in consumer prob- 
lems and for other pur 


' 
Surplus, 


poses 


60,209.26 


TotraL LIABILITIES AND SurpLus $78,990.63 


Statement of income and expenses for the year ended 
September 30, 1935, follows 


INCOMI 
Subscriptions 
Sales of books, 
bulletins 
Rovalties received 
Contributions 
Other income 


$184,704.50 
handbooks and 
11,895.55 
6,176.70 
2,006.78 
979.65 


ToraL INcoME $205,763.18 

Editors’ Note. The principal item in this is CR’s new laboratory 
and office building. In May of 1934, we were able to purchase some 
eight acres of land and a number of buildings for a very moderate 
sum. One of the buildings was an old-time stone foundry which has 
been repaired and altered in a manner to provide effectively for 
physical, chemical, and engineering laboratory work, and to afford 
some office space. Nearby is a two-story office building of large ground 
rea, constructed of natural field stone, steel, and wood. The new 
plant was briefly described, with pictures of the principal buildings, 
in the General Bulletin, June, 1935 


EXPENSES 

Salaries of 

Executives 

Others 
Bulletin printing and mailing 
Fees of consultants and 

laboratories’ 
Depreciation on 
Strike 
Other expenses 


$ 16,846.18 
68,323.00 
44,384.74 

testing 
12,993.74 
2,159.43 
5,709.31 
28,960.16 


equipment 


Tora EXPENSES 179.376.56 


Net Inco: $ 26,386.62 


STATEMENT OF AUDITORS 

We have audited the books and records of Con 
sumers’ Research, Inc., as of September 30, 1935, 
and we believe that the accompanying balance sheet 
and statement of income and expenses reflect cor 
rectly the financial position of the corporation as 
of September 30, 1935, and the results from opera 
tions for the year ended that date. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article IV, 
Section 6, of the by-laws, we examined sworn afh 
davits submitted by members of the Board of Di 
rectors and of the staff having executive relation 
ship to the work of Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
showing sources and amounts of income for the 
calendar year 1934, and investments owned at Sep 
tember 30, 1935. These affidavits reflected no in 
come from or investments in commercial enter- 
prises, the products of which might be subject to 
investigation by Consumers’ Research, Inc. 

FRANK E, KOHLER AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
Chicago, Illinois, 
November 27, 1935 
* . » 

I, Edward C. Friedel, being duly state 
that I am a Certified Public Accountant and a mem 
ber of the firm of Frank E. Kohler & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, that I have made a _ balance 
sheet audit of the books and records of Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., 1935, and that 


sworn, 


as of September 30, 


? Comprises salaries of four executives 

* Editors’ Note. A few subscribers have been at a loss to answer 
criticisms which they have heard from business and advertising execu 
tives, who often profess themselves unable to understand how CR 
can accomplish so mucl all a staff of its 
own, and at so little expenditure for personal services outside the 
organization. The explanation is, that a substantial proportion of the 
material used in handbooks d bulletins, and stored in CR’s files 
for future use or reference, is made available in one way or another 
at a very small outlay, or is furnished without charge. In connection 
with the audit for the year ended September 30, 1935, the auditor 
looked into this situation at CR’s request; he wrote as follows 

we examined technical reports and related correspondence made 
available to us and we found that a considerable proportion of the 
material used by CR as a basis for its technical findings and for 
articles published in handbooks and bulletins was provided by indi 
vidual technicians, scientists, and other professionally qualified con 
sultants without charge or for a nominal fee.” 

In fact, if it were not for the generous, enthusiastic, and in many 
cases entirely unremunerated assistance furnished CR by a large 
number of technicians, scientists, commodity experts, and qualified 
advisers in almost every field affecting consumers’ goods and services, 
CR’s expenditures for fees of consultants and testing laboratories 
would easily equal or exceed its total income. Furthermore, there are 
many valuable items furnished readily to CR which would not be 
available to a commercial enterprise or even to the government, at 
any price, since a major element in their being contributed for CR’s 
use is the confidence of the contributor that they will be carefully, 
accurately, and responsibly used and that their source will be kept 
in strict confidence wherever that is necessary for the economic or 
other protection of our collaborator. CR is most grateful, as are all 
its subscribers who understand the situation, for the very generous 
and continuously increasing support which CR has received in the 
way of the data of tests and their skilled interpretation by qualified 
experts giving their time in the consumer's interest 


technical work with so sm: 
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the financial exhibits prepared by me and the facts 

contained in the statement of auditors subscribed 

thereto are, to the best of my knowledge, correct. 
[Signed] EDWARD C. FRIEDEL 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 

this 27th day of February, 1936. 

Mabel C. Irwin 

Notary Public, Cook County, Illinois. 


cn 


Panama Hats 
Special Offer to CR Subscribers 


CR SUBSCRIBER, residing in the Panama Canal 

Zone, realizing the difficulty of purchasing 
genuine Panama hats at reasonable prices in U.S.A.. 
has generously offered to purchase them in Panama 
for any subscribers who may desire them. Hats are 
for both men and women, and two stvles of ladies’ 
hats are shown. 

Prices of hats fluc 
tuate widely. Mim 
mum prices at which 
hats were obtained in 
Panama City in De 
cember, 1935, were 
approximately : 

Ladies’ open-work 
pattern (shown in 
cut) 75c¢ and up. 

Ladies’ colored pat 
tern, assorted colors 
(shown in cut) 75c¢ and up 

Men’s coarse weave $1 and up. 

Men’s finer weave $2 and up. 

All hat prices have since advanced and minimum 
prices at present are somewhat higher. 

The following rules must be rigidly adhered to in 
ordering, and no exceptions or deviations are pos 
sible. 

1, Order must specify clearly whether for man 
or woman; kind desired; for large, medium, or 
small head; wide, medium, or narrow brim; and 
number of hats desired. 

2. Hats will be sent by mail, only in soft con 
dition and rolled. Subsequent blocking is not always 
wanted, but if desired must be done in U.S.A. ~ 

3. Any U.S.A. customs duty must be paid by 
recipient. This duty is assessed at the rate of 25 
cents per dozen plus 25 percent ad valorem. 

+, Post-office money order only will be accepted 
in payment and this must accompany hat order. It 
must be for the full amount it is desired to spend 
for hats plus a service charge of $1 for the first 
hat and 50c for each subsequent hat in the same 
order. Order should be made payable to J. R. 
Solano, Box 735, Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 

Purchasing hats involves special trips to Panama 
City, and the time and trouble of purchasing, plus 
postage, packing and mailing is barely covered by 
the added service charge. : 

It is impossible to guarantee satisfaction or fit, 
and the subscriber who wishes to buy such hats 
must agree beforehand to accept what is sent, under 
the assurance that the best hats which can be ob- 
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tained at the time for the money sent will be pur 
chased. Do not expect a fine hat at the very mini 
mum price ; however, as fine a hat as any reasonable 
person could wish, and finer than is ordinarily desir- 
able, will be sold in Panama at $4 or $5. 

Our subscriber has kindly offered to perform this 
service for CR subscribers only, as a courtesy and 
out of friendly interest to others who are also much 
interested in CR’s work. It is to be clearly under- 
stood that CR does not accept any responsibility in 
the matter, and only those should place orders who 
are willing to accept the hats as received, sight un- 
seen, and without putting J. R. Solano under neces 
sity of entering into correspondence regarding them. 

This announcement is not to be taken as a solici 
tation of business by either J. R. Solano or by CR. 
The otter of our subscriber is merély brought to the 
attention of other subscribers in order that they 
may, if they wish, avail themselves of a means of 
obtaining Panama hats at prices which appear to 
CR to be reasonable. 

No tests of these 
hats have been made 
by CR, but several 
members of the CR 
staff who have so pur 
chased hats have con 
sidered them very 
satisfactory. Inter- 
ested subscribers 
should not correspond 
with CR on this mat 
ter, but should send 


directly to J. R. Solano, Box 735, 


remittance i 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 
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Food and Drug Administration’s 
Appropriation Cut by House 
Committee 


P4HE TASK OF SUPERVISING the food and drug traffic, M1 

Campbell [Chief of the Food and Drug Administra 
tion] told the committee, has become “increasingly com 
plicated and difficult.” He estimated the combined value of 
food and drug products requiring attention at more than 
$15,000,000,000 annually. The increase of motor truck ship 
ments has been a great complicating factor in enforcement 


he said. 

About 30 per cent of the administration’s attention 1s 
given at present to the drug traffic, he said, and 70 per 
cent to food. Due to limitations of force and funds thi 
administration is “obliged to overlook known abuses in 
the domestic field, particularly those involving frauds, 
cheats, and even, in some instances cases involving distri 
bution of filthy, decomposed, or otherwise unfit foods,” 
he said. (Drug Trade News, March 2, 1936) 


Readers of Consumers’ Research books, bulletins, 
and handbooks will be interested to discover that 
after some years in which to think the matter over 
Mr. Campbell has arrived at precisely the conclu- 
sion regarding his food and drug administration 
that CR has long shown to be inescapable. Complete 
candor on Mr, Campbell’s part would require him 
to admit not only that the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration overlooks “known abuses in the domestic 
field,” but that it assuredly inspects, follows up, 
and prosecutes a far smaller number of abuses than 
it overlooks. 
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The Adulteration and Manipulation of Wool Fabrics 


“Choice Southern European Rag Stocks” Now 
Being Used for Adulteration 


> PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE is to inform con- 
sumers of some current practices for the 
manipulation and adulteration of wool fabrics, and 
how to protect themselves against some of the 
more glaring frauds. During the five years from 
1930 through 1934 the purchasing of wool prod- 
ucts by consumers was insufficient to meet normal 
replacement needs. During this same period the 
per capita consumption of wool averaged less than 
two pounds. The year 1935 brought a tremendous 
expansion in the consumption of wool products, 
however, so that the per capita consumption jumped 
to 3.16 pounds. The production of wool in this year 
(1935) remained slightly below the average pro- 
duction for the past five years. Therefore, the ques- 
tion of wool-mixture apparel has become important. 
The heavy consumption of wool in 1935 reduced 
stocks to a low point and increased the price of 
raw wool approximately 33 percent. Naturally this 
sharp increase made it not only profitable, but even 
necessary in order to meet production demands, to 
use cotton, rayon, and rag stocks in manipulation 
with wool. 


[It is important to realize that worsted yarns are 
not known to be subject to mixture or manufacture 
from shoddy wools, whereas woolen yarns may be 
made from practically anything including sweep 
ings off the floor. As pointed out in “Men’s Suits 
and Suit Fabrics,” in CR’s February Bulletin, 
worsted yarns are made of longer fibers and there- 
fore, in general, have higher tensile strength and 
better wearing qualities than woolens, made of 
short fibers, uncombed. As a matter of fact, it is 
not generally realized that practically every bit of 
wool in any form is utilized in the making of fab- 
rics. 

It is conceivable that wool fibers in use today 
as shoddy or reworked wools have been shorn from 
the sheep’s back as long as forty or fifty years ago. 
The wool may have started out in the form of a 
blanket and seen service in an average household 
for ten years, after which it was sold for “choice 
wool clips” and garnetted (a technical term for 
tearing apart, or shredding). Our now shredded-up 
blanket starts out on its second life as a reworked 
wool fabric, let us say in a woolen sweater. This is 
a good garment and will give service for five years, 
after which it is next seen in the old clothes man’s 
bag. He sells it back to the mill as “sweater clips,” 
where, once more garnetted, it becomes ready for its 
third reincarnation, This time, quite possibly, it turns 
up as an “all-wool” flannel robe, which may have sold 
for as much as $4.98, and which for five years 
more will serve your leisure hours or hang on the 
closet door. Then you will pass it to some needy 
person, who may use it another two years and then 
possibly cut it down for her child, when again it 
will pass into the old clothes bag. Out of these “col- 
ored flannel clips,” once more garnetted, this time 
dyed an attractive black (of pure necessity ), is made 


a heavy-fleece, woolen overcoat material, for which 
you may pay as much as $24.95 made up into a 
coat. Conservatively, you and the needy family you 
pass it on to, get almost ten years out of it. 

Again from the old clothes bag, it emerges 
through the rag man—at the mill, as “woolen over- 
coating clips” and, after further garnetting and 
redyeing, is ready to be made up into any number 
of things—children’s woolen snow suits, wool hose, 
upholstery fabrics, or even into that lovely Ameri- 
can oriental rug which is now on your floor. And 
this is far from the end. So far, enough of the 
fiber has been retained to be spun, and respun. 
When finally it has been literally garnetted to death, 
and the fibers are too short for further manipula- 
tion, it finds itself in the company of the sweep- 
ings and fiber dust from the mill’s radiator pipes, 
walls, floors, and so on (“choice waste”), and you 
next see this fifty-year-old wool in a window display 
of fine felt hats. Incredible, you say? Not at all, 
because these short fibers lend themselves admira- 
bly to being compressed with steam and glue! 

Through all these stages things have happened 
to our virgin wool fiber. With every garnetting, it 
is apt to be torn and frayed, and it becomes shorter 
and shorter. Each redyeing takes its toll upon the 
physical structure of the fiber, with consequent loss 
of lustre, elasticity, and hygroscopic quality. And, 
of course, the possibility and even probability is 
that in the various garnettings, the admixture of 
cotton, rayon, silk, virgin wool, and miscellaneous 
waste has greatly degraded the original character 
of our woolen blanket. Such ramifications as these, 
research men have not investigated, but little imagi 
nation is required to see all the possibilities. The 
making of men’s and boys’ woolen suitings has been 
greatly affected by these yarn mixtures. Actual 
blends such as the following are described in a tech 
nical magazine for the benefit of manufacturers 
of woolen fabrics.’ 


Boys’ Cotton-Mix Fabric number 

20% white carded cotton 

10% light lavender stain noils, carbonized 

and neutralized 

30% white low Nevada wool 

25% white garnet or good shoddy 

15% black mill waste, good 
Such a blend as this is used in the warp and filling 
as a 24 run woolen yarn, when the stock will draw 
down to that count and retain adequate strength 
for weaving. The fabric is given a soft finish and 
when the job is done, consumers will not have the 
least idea of the mixture that has been utilized in 
this type of woolen suiting material. The wear of 
such a fiber is more than questionable, and the ma- 
terial will undoubtedly be incapable of retaining its 
good appearance for any length of time. Women’s 
*“Boys’ Cotton-Mix Suiting,” by J. M. Masson, Textile 
World, December, 1935, p. 83 
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coat and suit fabrics are at present made mostly 
from woolen yarns, also, and here too, considerable 
fabric manipulation is being carried out. Some out- 
standing methods of adulteration in this field are: 

Plated yarns—wherein cotton or rayon is used 
as a core and covered with wool to give the feel- 
ing or handling qualities of wool. The wool content 
of the plated yarns is from 4% to 4. 

Cotton mixes—fabrics containing approximately 
50 percent cotton, 50 percent wool. A number of 
fabrics being sold by woolen mills as “all wool’ 
at high wool prices have been found to be 50 to 60 
percent cotton and 40 to 50 percent wool. 

Spun rayon mixes—in which rayon yarns are 
cut into short lengths for blending with wool. The 
use of spun rayon is very effective in helping to imi- 
tate the feel of wool as well as the appearance, and 
in mixtures with wool is rapidly growing in popu- 
larity. 

Reworked or shoddy wools—have returned to 
widespread use. They vary tremendously in quality 
and variety as indicated in the following table: 
( The prices are approximate, as of February, 1936.) 

Garnetted threads . Z0¢ per Ib 

Fine white worsted threads... 70“ “ 

Fine noils (short fibers left over in 


combing worsteds) | an 
New sweater clips (fine) . rai 


Hosiery clips (duty paid)... 60-70 “ “ 


Fine colored worsted threads —_— = 
Mixed worsted clips iia 
Old graded woolen rags ua 
Merchant tailor clips 3 fo hiss 
Soft woolen rags 17 

Mixed overcoatings 16 

Soft woolen underwear clips... 16 


Rough worsteds 
Ss 


The above listed rags and clips are collected from 
the far corners of the earth. One woolen manufac- 
turer proudly claims that his fabrics are made 
from the “choicest selected southern European rag 
stocks.” 

A few quotations from the Daily News Record 
in connection with the wool shoddy situation are 
of interest: 

It seems that the scarcity of a great many wools used 
regularly by woolen mills is being reflected more each 
week in the rag market. This situation has, in fact, 
strengthened the position of reworked stock to the extent 
that some mills are already looking still further for sub- 
stitutes. In other words they are looking for a fiber that 
may be used to good advantage in place of clips and 
rags. 

Modern methods of manipulation have made a com- 
paratively simple matter to substitute cheaper fibers with 
such success and to such a degree that one can hardly 
recognize the fibers which have gone into the finished 
garment. This is the danger of excessively high prices. 
As a matter of fact, I*expect considerable substitution in 
woolen and worsted fabrics, particularly during the latter 
part of the year. This will restrict consumption of virgin 
wool, and will offset to quite an extent the tight supply 
situation.” [Italics mine—author] 

In the American Wool and Cotton Reporter® we 
find : 

‘January 24, 1936. 

* Address of A. W. Zelomek, issue of January 21, 1936. 

* February 6, 1936, p. 27. 
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In some quarters the question of substitutes is given 
considerable consideration. It is felt that in this way the 
cost of yarns can be kept at a lower basis. This is espe- 
cially true of yarns suitable for the sweater trade. Manu- 
facturers in this division, while they readily agree that the 
response from their customers for the finished product 
has been very good up to recently, [realize] the reaction 
to higher prices is very pronounced, and for this reason 
they are anxious to retain values as near current levels 
as possible. ’ 

Because of the comparatively high cost of wool, 
manufacturers of knit sweaters, bathing suits, and 
other knit outerwear are using wool and cotton 
mixtures or rayon waste. This tendency toward 
adulteration is widespread and affects nearly every 
woolen fabric which would normally be “all wool,’ 
and which the consumer would expect to find all 
wool. 

The question now is, “What can the consumer 
do to an acceptable wool apparel at the correct 
price?” Unfortunately the detection of shoddy is 
not an easy matter for the layman without the aid 
of a microscope and other laboratory equipment. 
The following general suggestions, however, may 
be helpful in purchasing wool apparel. 

1. Remember that all worsted fabrics are made of 
virgin wools. 
2. In woolen fabrics, manipulation will often be 
almost limitless. 
3. Buying on a basis of handling quality, feel, or 
appearance is hazardous in view of the present 
tendency to plate woolen yarns over a core of an- 
other fiber or fibers. 
4. Demand written statements as to percentage fiber 
content in the fabric of a garment, realizing, of 
course, that you may still be buying reworked wool, 
but that the dealer is often afraid to misrepresent 
his goods seriously in writing. He knows there is 
always danger that the purchaser may be the agent 
of a competitor preparing a complaint to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
5. One basis of selection lies in the fact that a good 
all-wool fabric will quickly resume its shape after 
being creased, while mixture fabrics will remain 
creased for some time. 
6. Remember that clean raw wool (tops) costs 
around 90 cents per pound today. You should be 
suspicious of a wool fabric weighing 10 or 12 
ounces a yard (54 in. width) offered at retail for a 
dollar a yard. As a matter of fact, on the basis of 
current wool replacement costs, it is doubtful that a 
10-ounce, all-woolen fabric made of virgin stock 
can be sold at retail today for less than $1.50. In 
other words, when you are offered wool apparel 
at a cheap price, it is a safe guess that it is made 
of reworked or manipulated stock. Here is one 
place where price may be a deciding factor, but 
even then, you may as well be reconciled to the 
fact that a high price does not by any means assure 
your getting all wool. Keep in mind that the main 
disadvantages of a wool-mixture fabric are: 
a. Loss of capacity to be dyed as effectively as 
an all-wool fabric. 
b. Loss of shape, stretch, and resiliency. 
c. Doubtful durability—may wear very poorly. 
d. Tendency to look shabby at a very early stage 
in its life. TEXTILE-EXPERT SUBSCRIBER 
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Kerosene and Gasoline Lamps 


_—— FOR MOST CITY AND SUBURBAN DWELL- 
ERS, electricity has largely displaced kerosene 
as an illuminant, the great majority of persons liv- 
ing in rural districts do not use or have access to 
electric power lines. About ninety percent of the 
farm homes in the United States are not connected 
to electricity supply systems, and in addition there 
are many small communities, summer camps, and 
individual buildings in which oil lamps must, as a 
practical matter, be used. Fortunately, lamps are 
available using either kerosene or gasoline as fuel, 
which are quite the equal of electric lights with re- 
spect to both amount and color of the light they give 
out. Also in respect to economy of operation, good 
oil lamps operate as cheaply as electric lamps under 
some of the higher rates for domestic electric ser- 
vice. Neglecting costs of replacing mantle, genera 
tor, etc., the most efficient lamp included in this 
study produced as much light for one cent as an 
electric lamp giving the same total amount of light 
and supplied with electricity at the low rate of 4.9 
cents a kilowatt hour. This point seems worthy of 
emphasis in view of the fact that the average do 
mestic rate for electricity in this country is, accord 
ing to the Census Bureau, 5.5 cents per kilowatt 
hour, and that many communities pay considerably 
more than this, up to 20 cents per kilowatt hour. 
Rates as high as 15 cents are not uncommon; in- 
deed, the average cost of electricity on farms in 
South Dakota is 11 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Of course, the great convenience of electric light 
ing is its chief advantage, and renders it secure in 
its position as the standard means of illumination. 
Lower costs for electric lighting—not a return to 
more primitive methods of lighting—is the only 
reasonable long-term answer to the problem of the 
high cost of lighting. 


Kinds of Oil Lamps 


Broadly speaking, oil lamps may be divided into 
two classes: those in which the light comes from 
an open flame and those in which the light is given 
out by a glowing mantle which is heated by a flame. 
Lamps of the former type have little to recommend 
them but their simplicity and dependability of op- 
eration and low initial cost. They are inefficient: 
that is, the amount of light obtainable per cent’s 
worth of fuel is low. Moreover, the total amount 
of light given out is not great enough to give ade- 
quate illumination for reading, except at close 
range. The color of the light from the flame of a 
kerosene wick-type lamp is very yellow compared 
with daylight or even with the light from an ordi- 
nary electric lamp, although this is probably an 
advantage rather than otherwise for many uses. 
While they cannot be recommended as reading 
lamps, kerosene lamps of the older types are never- 
theless convenient for use in bedrooms or in other 
places where they have the advantage of movable- 
ness and ease of operation, and the fact that they 
can be burned very low whenever desired, at very 
small cost for fuel (an important type of flexibility 
which is not available in electric lamps). These 


points will, in many applications, outweigh the dis 
advantages of oil lamps. Indeed, low priced oil 
lamps have an important use in many houses that 
are already wired—to provide occasional illumina 
tion in remote or little used rooms where the cost 
of an extension of the electric wiring would be out 
of all proportion to the value of the infrequent 
service required. However, in such uses it should 
be remembered that the kerosene lamp in careless 
or unskilled hands often carries an increased fire 
hazard, due to the possibility of breakage or spill 
age, and of the need for using matches to light it 
With this in mind, kerosene lamps should not b« 
used by or be available for the use of persons un 
skilled in their handling and unaware of the kero 
sene fire hazard, in attics or basements containing 
waste paper and other highly combustible materials, 
or where there is an exceptional fire hazard for any 
other reason. 

For reading purposes, mantle lamps will be found 
much superior. Some of these burn kerosene and 
some gasoline as a fuel. Their initial cost is higher, 
and more care is required in cleaning the wicks o1 
generators than is the case with the open-flame 
lamps. Some people will not have or develop the 
skill which is required to get the best efficiency 
out of the burner. Moreover, the mantles, which 
are quite fragile, will need frequent replacement 
unless the lamps are handled carefully and without 
undue shock or jarring. The efficiency and total 
light output of the mantle-type kerosene lamps are 
so much greater than those of the open-flame lamps 
that they will serve very much better either for 
reading or for the general illumination of a room 
The color of the light from the mantle is closer to 
that of sunlight than is the light from the tungsten 
filament in an ordinary electric light bulb, having 
a faintly greenish tinge, whereas in the tungsten 
lamp, yellow light distinctly predominates. In oper 
ating efficiency the mantle lamps are extremely 
good, producing two or three times as much light 
for one cent’s worth of fuel as do the open-flame 
lamps. One good mantle lamp will provide a good 
light for reading and a good general diffuse illumi 
nation in an ordinary sized living or dining room. 
Because of the intense brilliancy of the mantle 
(large amount of light given out per unit area of 
the light source), mantle lamps should never be 
used without a shade if eye strain is to be avoided. 
Ordinary kerosene lamps, on the other hand, be 
cause of the low intensity of the light in relation to 
the area of the flame, can be safely used with the 
flame directly visible. 

Of the mantle lamps there are two kinds: wick 
lamps which use kerosene as a fuel, and pressure 
lamps which are equipped with pump for building 
up air pressure above the liquid; most of the latter 
use gasoline. The gasoline pressure lamps are the 
most efficient and give the greatest total amount 
of light, but they have several disadvantages. They 
require pumping about every two hours; a slight 
hissing sound, which some may find quite annoy- 
ing, accompanies their operation; and, operating 
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under pressure, they are likely to develop leaks 
when parts become worn, the gasoline escaping 
from such leaks presenting the possibility of fire 
hazard of the most serious sort imaginable. The 
special nature of this fire hazard, and why it is 
thought to be extremely serious, is a matter too 
long to be developed at this point, but readers will 
be wise to accept CR’s judgment that in any ap- 
pliance using gasoline under pressure or where 
under certain circumstances a larger amount than 
can be safely burned may become available at the 
point of combustion (as in many gasoline stoves), 
the hazard is very serious and the lamp or stove 
may produce with great suddenness a blaze larger 
and more violent than can be handled by any avail 
able household fire extinguishing means. 


Safety Features Necessary for Use 
of Oil Lamps 

As the use of oil lamps involves definite hazards, 
it is important that users should be aware of these 
and take care to reduce them to a minimum by 
employing all needful precautions. Measurements 
on the temperatures of the air rising from the chim 
neys of the kerosene lamps included in these tests 
indicated temperatures as high as 600 degrees Cen- 
tigrade (1100 degrees Fahrenheit). These tempera 
tures are high enough to light a cigarette in one 
or two seconds, so that the risk of fire is obvious 
if, for example, a sudden draft causes draperies 
or a piece of paper or other inflammable material 
to blow over or come into close contact with the 
chimney. A clearance of at least two feet should 
be allowed above chimney-type lamps that have or 
may at any time have a good sized flame. Few 
people will remember to make correct allowance 
for this in the use of a lamp which may be set 
on a piano or on a highboy or in some other place 
where the top of the chimney is put into fairly close 
proximity to a combustible ceiling. Don’t forget 
that there is woodwork behind and in contact with 
plaster in most ceilings and walls. Gasoline pressure 
lamps which have inverted mantles do not give rise 
to an uprushing current of very hot air to any such 
degree as the chimney lamps and present consid 
erably less hazard in this particular respect, though 
they are more dangerous in other respects, as has 
been already noted. 

The most serious accident likely to occur in the 
use of an oil lamp is in the event of tipping or 
dropping the lamp while lighted, or overturning the 
table on which it rests. Such a mish: ip, and it is not 
one of unusual occurrence, especially in a household 
where children are playing, is very likely to result in 
a serious fire or explosion. In selecting a lamp, sev- 
eral design features affecting safety should be kept 
in mind. The fount, that part which holds the fuel, 
should be made of metal so that it will not break 
and spill its contents in case it is dropped, or struck 
with a hard object. It should be placed low, prefer- 
ably in the base of the lamp. 

In addition to the hazards of operating the lamps, 
there is the danger always encountered in handling 
kerosene and gasoline. Kerosene is inflammable 
and especially so when hot as in an overheated 
lamp or oil heater, under which circumstances it 
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acts somewhat as gasoline does at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The vapor from gasoline in certain mix- 
tures with air which can easily occur in ordinary 
use, is highly explosive and capable of transmitting 
flame or explosion for a considerable distance 
where a stratum of gasoline vapor lies along a 
floor or in an enclosed space. A gasoline lamp 
should not be filled in a room where there is an 
open flame, a cigarette, pipe, or cigar burning, or 
a stove in operation. A stream of gasoline vapor 
may even be communicated to an adjacent room 
in such a way that fire or explosion will flash back 
to the point where the gasoline is being handled 
or poured, Valuable hints are given in B ureau of 
Standards Circular No. 397, “Safety for the House- 
hold,” and these should be noted carefully in han 
dling kerosene. 

A lamp should not be left unattended for a long 
time after lighting, since temperatures can be built 
up that in time will cause flaring and possibly ex 
plosions. The latter condition is one which is not 
only important with kerosene lamps but is the cause 
of many kerosene stove and kerosene water heater 
fires. A flame which at the time of being ignited or 
shortly thereafter is at the normal height or some- 
where near the maximum safe height of burning 
will often grow beyond the safe condition or size 
after the burner has been in operation and become 
heated up for a few minutes. Then the burner may 
flare and go into an unstable condition where the 
violence of its burning increases—until finally the 
kerosene container or tank becomes overheated and 

dangerous fire ensues. Every user of a kerosene 
lamp, stove, or burner of any type must allow for 
the fact that as it heats up its condition will chang« 
and the vigor of its combustion increase. It is espe 
cially important, therefore, to care for and observe 
any lamp or burner during the first ten or fifteen 
minutes of its operation unless it is started with 

1 low flame. Even then one would feel safer actu 
- to see the flame after it has burned long enough 
for the burner and chimney to be fully wz armed up. 

The following, quoted from Farmers’ B ulletin 
1180, of the U.S.D.A., is worthy of the lamp user’s 
attention on the problem of caring for kerosene 
lamps: 


Kerosene lamps must be kept clean and filled if they are 
to burn with a good light and without odor. The reservoir 
should be filled to within an inch of the top. The charred 
portion of the wick should be somes off, the char removed 
from the wick tube and the burner, and the wick turned 
down just below the top of the tube [in order that kerosen« 
may not creep out under the metal surfaces] if there is 
any moisture on the chimney when the lamp is lit, the 
glass is likely to crack 

The proper cleaning of a lamp, especially the 
trimming of its wick, has a great deal to do with its 
efficiency and the maximum brightness of light 
which it can safely give. The safe height of the 
flame is limited by the condition of the wick at any 
point which may remain untrimmed or to which a 
small particle of dirt or lint is attached. At such an 
imperfection the wick will tend to smoke and hence 
it is important that in a round (cylindrical) wick 
lamp the wick should be at all points uniform and 
even, and that in a flat wick lamp the trimming of 
the wick should be such as to reduce the tendency 
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to flare and smoke, determined by the edges of the 
wick; that is, the points from which come the two 
end points of the flame. 

Maximum economy in kerosene consumption in 
a wick lamp is obtained with a certain height of the 
flame ; greater heights, although they may give more 
light, increase the consumption out of proportion 
to the increase in light obtained. Do not, therefore, 
turn the wick any higher than is necessary for the 
required amount of light. 


Leaded Gasoline Again 


The menace to health involved in the widespread 
use of gasoline containing tetraethyl lead and the 
increasing use of this substance in motor fuel have 
been discussed before. (See General Bulletin, Oc- 
tober, 1933, 25c; General Bulletin, January, 1934, 
25c.) Since these reports were published it has 
become increasingly difficult to obtain lead-free 
gasoline for use in household appliances. In some 
districts it appears now practically im 
possible, due solely to the insensitiveness of the 
petroleum marketing system to the requirements 
and rights of its customers. At the end of 1934 it 
was estimated by the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
that 65 percent of all gasoline sold in the United 
States contained lead. The gain in 1935 was 12 
percent over the consumption in 1934, and 12 billion 
gallons of gasoline, or 71 percent of the total of 17 
billion gallons sold in 1935, are reported to have 
been of the leaded type. The proportion is un 
doubtedly considerably higher at the present time. 
First- and second-grade gasolines have both gen- 
erally contained tetraethyl lead since June, 1933, 
and users of lamps and stoves have been forced to 
depend on third-grade gasoline for their fuel supply. 


to be 


Now many dealers, particularly the major com- 
panies, are discontinuing the sale of third-grade 
gasoline or have ceased to maintain the differenti- 
ation in quality between the second- and third- 
“grades,” and it seems likely that increasing diffi- 
culty may be expected everywhere in the future in 
obtaining a suitable supply of lead-free fuel for 
gasoline lamps and stoves. This is a serious disad- 
vantage and should be taken into consideration be- 
fore any gasoline appliance is purchased. Espe- 
cially, the consumer is to be warned that the dealers’ 
or their attendants’ opinion regarding the safety of 
a given gasoline or whether it 1s leaded or not, can- 
not be trusted, because almost none of the dealers 
is aware of the hazard involved in leading of gaso- 
line or is inclined to be in the least sympathetic with 
the informed consumer’s wish not to risk his life 
and health with leaded gasoline either in an auto- 
mobile or in a stove or lamp (in which application, 
of course, the hazard is enormously more significant 
than with respect to use in a car). If leaded gasoline 
is used by mistake in a gasoline mantle lamp it prob 
ably will cause the lamp to clog and go out in sev- 
eral hours’ time. Also the intensity will fall off 
gradually and the light will have a yellowish cast, 
but before these indications occur, it will have 
gravely menaced the health of everyone in the room. 
If these indications are detected, empty out the old 
gasoline, wash it out with a little gasoline from a 
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different, non-leaded source, and fill up with fresh, 
safe, non-leaded gasoline—or, failing this, do with 
out the lamp. 


Lamp Shades 


In purchasing a lamp, use care in selecting the 
shade. The purposes of the shade are to reflect the 
light downwards where it will be most useful and to 
protect the eyes from direct glare. All shades ab 
sorb some light and therefore reduce the efficiency 
of the lamp to some extent. The amount of light 
absorbed by the shade will vary from 10 to 50 per 
cent. The most efficient shades are the old-fashioned 
ones, made of opal glass. Glass shades whitened by 
grinding of one surface are to be avoided since the 
rough surface will soon collect dirt which will ab- 
sorb the light and decrease the efficiency. 


Comparison of Lamps 


The table (p. 22) compares the five lamps tested 
with regard to initial cost, total light output, operat 
ing cost, and light efficiency, that is, light obtained 
for one cent’s worth of fuel. Light outputs are ex 
pressed in lumens. They are also given by listing 
the size of the Mazda electric lamp which would 
give the same total amount of light. This wattage 
value of the equivalent of the electric lamp is the 
most useful basis of comparison for the average 
person, since many have a general idea of the light 
output of the common incandescent lamps used in 
the household, of 15, 25, 30, 40, 50, 60, 75, and 100 
watts. The figures given in the column showing 
operating cost take into account the cost of fuel 
only. The expense of replacing generators, wicks, 
broken chimneys, etc., may increase this by as 
much as 20 percent and will be greater (up to 
50 or 60 percent) for the mantle than for the 
open-flame lamps. There will be some uses where 
vibration or jarring is common or the lamp has 
to be frequently moved, where the lamp using 
a mantle of the non-inverted type will be abso 
lutely impracticable on account of the cost and 
trouble of frequent replacement of the fragile up 
right mantle. (In this connection it may be noted 
that the smaller mantles are more robust and less 
liable to breakage than the large ones, which a slight 
jar may cause to break of their own weight aftet 
they have become weakened by use.) The figures 
in the last column give the amount of light mea 
sured in lumen-hours obtained from one cent’s 
worth of fuel used in the various lamps. This is the 
measure of the relative fuel economy of the 
lights. The superiority of the mantle lamps over the 
open-flame type is obvious. For convenient com 
parison of the cost of light by the kerosene lamp 
method with electric light, it may be noted that with 
electricity at 6 cents per kilowatt hour, which is 
about the average rate for the United States, a 
40-watt electric lamp consumes electricity at the 
rate of 0.24 cents per hour, placing such lamps on 
a parity, as to fuel costs, with the most efficient of 
the whole group of kerosene lamps listed and 
giving 1n output in lumen-hours obtained from one 
cent’s worth of fuel of approximately 1200. 
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Characteristics of Oil Lamps 
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Coleman DeLuxe Gasoline Mantle $7.95 870 83 0.41 2130 
Model 150 R 
iladdin, Model B- Kerosene Mantle 7.20 365 43 0.3 1175 
Sears, Roebuck Gasoline Mantle 498 323 38 0.25 1270 
Vaturalite 
Montgomery Ward Kerosene 2.39 
or Round Wick 163 20 0.36 448 
Sears, Roebuck Open Flame 2. 


Round Wick Lamps 

* Cost of gasoline—17 cents per gallon. Cost of kerosene—13.9 
cents per gallon. It is to be noted that when kerosene is bought in 
5U-gallon lots, which is an economical method for persons living on 
a farm, prices as low as 8 cents per gallon will be found in some 
districts, at which figure the most efficient of the lamps in the above 





table will show a considerable advantage over electricity at the 
average rate for the whole U. S. , and a greater advantage still 
over electricity at the average rate paid on farms 

** A lumen is defined as the quantity of light falling on a square 


foot of surface at a distance of one foot from a standard candle. A 
candle, therefore, gives out a total light flux of about 12.5 lumens 


The “equivalent lamp wattages” given in the third column above 
are not wattages of actually available commercial lamps; they are 
given for the convenience of the consumer in comparing the light 


outputs of these oil lamps with the light output of electric light bulbs 


more familiar to many 


All ratings are cr 35 except as noted 


B. Intermediate 
| Rochester, Cat. No. 11 K 07717 (Sears, Roebuck & 


} Co.) $2.39, plus postage. 

‘Central Draft, Cat. No. 486 A 7330 (Montgomery 
Ward & Co.) $2.39 plus postage. Kerosene, round- 
wick type. These lamps are identical 
as to their working parts. Their light 
output and also their efficiency are 
much lower than are those of lamps 
of the mantle type, while their op- 
erating cost is almost as great as the 
Coleman lamp which gives over five 
times as much light, but they are re- 
liable, simple to operate and to care 
for, sturdy as to mechanism, and will 
give good service for years without 
requiring expert manipulation or at- 
tention at any time. Light output 
equivalent only to that of one 20 
watt electric bulb, which is far from 
“ideal” for reading or sewing, as the 

Roebuck catalog says, though 

such a lamp, if close to the work, 

will give a satisfactory, soft, and 

pleasant reading light (with only dim 

illumination of other parts of the 

room). Fire hazard, if lamp is tipped, 
is great, since kerosene can run out 


Sears, 


readily. 
Coleman DeLuxe, Model No. 150 R (Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Co., Wichita, Kansas) $7.95. Gasoline 


pressure two-mantle type. Total light output far 
above that of any of the other lamps tested, being 
equal to that of an electric bulb consuming 83 watts, 
or slightly less than that of three 40-watt bulbs. 
(Note that, by way of example, three 25-watt bulbs 
though more desirable in many ways for consumers’ 
purposes, do give less light output per cent’s worth 
of electrical energy, than does one 75-watt bulb.) 
The cost of operation, per hour, is somewhat higher 
than in other lamps, but cost per unit of light out- 
put is lowest of any lamp tested. This lamp requires 
pumping every two hours. There is some hissing 
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noise, but not as 
much as from Natu- 
ralite lamp. Shade 
equipped with inner 
mica globe to pro- 
tect mantles. Cannot 
be filled while light- 
ed; it would also ap- 
pear that an accident 
causing momentary 
overturning of the 
lamp while lighted 
would not result in 
spillage of the fuel. 
laddin, Model B 
(The Mantle Lamp 
Company of Amer 
ica, Inc., 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago) 


$7.20. Whip-O-Lite 


shade. Kerosene 

wick and mantle 

type. Light output lin, Model B 
slightly greater 

than that from one 40-watt electric bulb. Slightly 


more light at somewhat higher operating cost pet 
ha 


hour than in the Naturalite gasoline lamp. Silent in 
operation. Requires no pumping but wick must be 
adjusted occasionally, and the care of the wick Is a 


matter that will try the skill of the consumer, since 
slight deviations from uniformity, or carelessness 1n 
trimming will cause smoking when the lamp is turned 
up. The lamp is especially susceptible to going into 
a smoking condition suddenly (as are all mantle- 
fter it has burned at 

when 


type lamps using a wick) af 
for a time or 


full luminosity 

ever it is so operated as to give the 

maximum intensity of light of which 

it is capable. On the whole, this type 
though when it 

it 1S easily the 


of damp, operates 
satisfactorily 
desirable of the kerosene lamps 
able, is a bit too critical in operation 
for any but a careful and attentive 
user. When the ma 
smoked up, it is 
smoked condition only 
of some time and trouble, and, it 
through inadvertence the lamp 1s pet 
mitted to for a considerable 
time before it it may de 
posit a fine coating of soot throt 


t 


mos 


avail 


ntle does become 
1 


restored to its un- 


smoke 


is noticed, 


out several connecting rooms of 
house in the manner in which base 


ment oil burners have been known to 

do on occasion. Where a kerosene 

& Type lamp of maximum efficiency and 
economy is required, however, and 

careful attention can be assured, this is a reliable 


brand and type. Mantle well shaped and supported, 
for good durability and resistance to shock and jars 
Glass fount increases hazard p is dropped 
Kerosene leaks out rapidly if lamp is tipped. 

Naturalite, Cat. No. 11 K 07702 (Sears, Roebuck & 
; plus postage. Gasoline pressure two 
mantle type. Requires pumping every 114 to 2 hours 
Considerable hissing noise during operation. The 
sample tested flickered continually in a manner that 
would prove very annoying. This could be reduced 
by lowering the gas pressure but only at a consid- 


in case lam 


Co.) $3.69 


erable sacrifice in the light output. Two large 
matches burning together required for lighting. 


Lack of protection for mantles from drafts or me 
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chanical injury will 


probably result in fre- 
quent breakage. In a 
number of respects 
this lamp, in spite of 


its other disadvan- 
tages, had significant 


elements of safety in 
its design. The tem- 
perature above it was 
much lower than 
above the chimney- 
type lamps. Fount of 
metal construction 
and placed in base to 
make lamps extremely 
stable. One cannot 
guarantee that a leak 
would not occur dur- 
ing use of the lamps 
under pressure, and 
such a leak would 
line Pressure be unquestionably 
dangerous; there are, 


he sides, 


the other inconveniences and hazards always 
connected with the use of gasoline as a fuel. 


C. Not Recommended 


New Mantle Kerosene Lamp, Cat. No. 486 A 7325 
(Montgomery Ward & Co.) $5.95 plus postage. 
Although the Montgomery Ward “Bureau of Stand 
ards” is claimed to have spent 1%4 years developing 
this lamp, it performed very unsatisfactorily, flicker- 
ing for several minutes after lighting, and smoking, 
causing the mantle to become sooted, It is exceed- 
ingly critical in operation in the sense that the wick 
is very difficult to trim correctly, smoking and soot- 
ing occur easily, and the mantle, on account of its 
very large size, is excessively delicate and fragile, 

easily if touched, jarred, or 

way. Other serious defects. 

Burner and chimney made in Germany; no notice 

of this fact given in the catalog description. pt 35 


and becomes broket 
mishandled in any 


Advice from a Lawyer 
Gentlemen: 
. . . Almost every consumer, at one time or an 
other, signs a contract. The lawyer is both amazed 
irn of the average consum 


and disheartened to lea 
lacing his signature on the 


er’s carelessness in “‘} 
dotted line.”’ 

For this reason, I take the liberty of suggesting 
three simple rules, the observance of which should 
save the consumer much trouble and worry: 

1. NEVER sign anything you haven’t READ. 

2. NEVER sign anything that you HAVE read 

unless you UNDERSTAND it. 

3. NEVER’SIGN anything that you HAVE 

read and DO understand unless you RETAIN 


A DUPLICATE ORIGINAL.... 


Another legal matter of interest to consumers 
is the subject of WARRANTIES. Whoever pur- 
chases a radio, vacuum cleaner, mechanical ice box, 
sewing machine, etc., etc., wants to know what he 
can expect from the seller if the device fails to 
function as anticipated. The following suggestions 
may be helpful: 

(a) Obtain a copy of the manufacturer’s war- 
ranty. It will generally be found that this war- 
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ranty is couched in general terms, providing for 
replacement of parts, and if returned, charges 
prepaid to the factory and there found by manu 
facturer to be defective, etc. Some warranties are 
broader. 

(b) If service is an important item, find out 
what service is free and what is paid, and what 
service, if any, is actually included in the wat 

ranty. 

(c) Note that it doesn’t make much difference 
what the salesman says. The order or contract 
which you sign will probably declare that he 
hasn't said anything not contained in the order 
or contract. It may go even further by declaring 
that he has no authority to make any statement 
or representation not actually contained in the 
printed form. 

(d) Find out if the seller offers any warranty 
of his own supplementing that of the manufac 
turer. 

Many persons are disappointed when they come 
face to face with the actual terms of a warranty 
Such disappointment can often be avoided by de 
liberately ascertaining the terms of the warranty 
before the contract is signed. 

Very truly yours, 


[signed] M. W. 


DOBRZENSKY 
Standards for Eggs Needed 
HEN IS AN EGG FRESH? With the present lack 
W oi uniformity in the state egg laws, it is 
t 


almost impossible for the consumer to tell unless 
she is in immediate touch with the farm source of 
supply. Those who are working for the required 
labeling and grading of products in simple, un 
equivocal terms that any consumer will understand 
will be interested in the following summary of the 
egg situation from a business journal: 

An extensive survey of state egg laws has recently been 
made by the National Association of Marketing Officials, 
which reports, with the endorsement of the 11 principal egg 
and poultry associations, that there is urgent need for 
sensible, uniform, and enforceable legislation concerning 
standards of quality 

Most of the stringent state laws are meant to protect 
local producers. The egg-marking law recently enacted in 
Georgia is a striking example. “In the name of publi 
health” every egg sold in Georgia, but produced elsewhere, 
must have indelibly imprinted on its shell in one-fourth 
inch letters the warning, “SHIPPED,” and if subjected to 
refrigeration for any length of time, even to protect it in 
transit, it becomes a storage egg and must be so marked on 
its shell. (Generally, a storage egg means one subjected to 
45 degrees or less for minimum of 30 days.) 

All homegrown « 
cold storage or m 
GEORGIA EGGS.” 
Georgia would do more to improve 
eggs such laws would be unnecessary... . 
In grading eggs, no two markets talk the same languag: 
The best eggs in New York are Specials, next comes 
Standards, while First are actually third-grade. In Chicago, 
the top eggs are Extra Firsts, while Firsts are seconds 
and Current Receipts are the volume grade. The term 
“Current Receipts” has a dozen different meanings 

Of all the proposed classes for uniform grading, th« 
majority favor the following four: Fancy, Grade A, Grade 
B, and Grade C. What eggs will fall in each class is yet to 
be determined. (Business Week, March 21, 1936.) 


res, whether they have done time in 
t, may be shell-labeled, “FRESH 
Shippers caustically remark that if 
the quality of het 
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Signs and Portents 


JOW THAT THE LARGE MAJority of the associations of 
manufacturers are definitely committed to the Cope- 
land Bill as it passed the Senate, the return of Dr. Durrett 
[as Chief of Drug Control of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration] probably makes a lot of manufacturers wish that 
these associations had not committed themselves. Espe 
cially bad for the industry, it is believed, would be the en- 
forcement of the advertisement provisions of the act by 
such a man as Durrett. The proposed bill gives so much 
additional authority to the department, that a reasonable 
enforcement officer is essential to have the bill enforced 
in a fair manner. Many are of the opinion that if the bill 
is enacted as it stands and then is placed under Durrett’s 
enforcement it will not be long before heaven and earth 
will be moved to secure either Durrett’s removal or a re 
vision of the act. [Italics ours—CR] (The Drug and Cos 
metic Industry, January, 1936.) 

In spite of the manufacturers’ fear that the 
Copeland Bill for revision of the present Food 
and Drugs Act might be effectively enforced, we 
still are of the opinion that it will be better 
for consumers if it dies in the House Committee 
where it reposes at present. Consumers’ interests 
will be better served if they work for a Food, 
Drugs, and Cosmetic Act that provides really ade- 
quate protection in itself, and which does not 
depend for its effectiveness on the vigor, skill, 
and honesty of the one capable and energetic offi 
cial who seems to be available for its enforcement. 
Wise consumers will work for an efficacious act 
one that does not depend for its adequate enforce 
ment upon the conscientiousness and consumer 
mindedness of a single competent administrator. 
If any one offers less, let it be made clear that you 
prefer to work for a good act, and to get along 
badly with the present one for a year or two. 


c ~ cr 


gene na HAS HEARD about the three kinds of folks 
ranging from liars to statisticians. The latter group 
got in their good work for the “benefit” of the consumer 
during last month in Washington. They changed the base 
which underlies price indexes, so that the rising cost of 
food will not look as bad as heretofore. . . 

If interested New Dealers in Was shington think this is 
going to make Mrs. Housewife any less conscious of the 
greater financial burden on the market basket, they are 
fooling only themselves. Artificial factors which boost food 
prices needlessly will be boomerangs. And it will be the 
New Deal which will get the black eye. (Food Industries, 
December, 1935.) 

As to the effect of such publications upon the 
housewife’s feelings about the prices she pays, the 
housewife, if she were to read the price indexes en 
titled “Retail Prices,” would, we suspect, recognize 
them as some more of the same kind of fake eco 
nomics that was to bring prosperity by raising 
prices under N.R.A. and A.A.A. It is of a piece 
with the rest of the New Deal economic leadership 
that it tries to cheat consumers by a national plan 
of price raising, and then when the rises come, 
dopes the statistics so the rise won't be noticed (by 
editors of newspapers and trade journals. House- 
wives can still read price tags). Incidentally, these 
tabulations of “Retail Prices” emanate from the 
3ureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
another reason for our belief, set forth in “Off the 
Editor’s Chest” (January, 1936, Bulletin), that this 
department was hardly a fit custodian for the Con- 
sumers’ Division of the late N.R.A. 


6.30 


G°* and the No. 1 earner of A ay ‘entire organization. 
Phelps Publishing Co. was losing money on it when Mr. 
Hearst bought it for $300,000 in 1909. Mr. Hearst and his 
men increased the magazine size, improved its fiction, and 
developed to new proportions the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, which is known in the trade as the smartest move 
ever made by an advertising medium, The institute ene 
at least the illusion of authenticity [Italics ours—CR], and 
has fired the imaginations of housewives and advertisers 
alike. Soon after Hearst took it over, Good Housekeeping 
began to make money. By 1926, just before the formation 
of Hearst Magazines, Inc., Good Housekeeping was earn 
ing several million a year. = 1934 it had a net paid circu 
lation of 2,000,000 and earned about $2,500,000. (Fortune, 
( Yctober, 1935. ) 

The frank cynicism of business men talking to 
business men is always refreshing. When we make 
remarks like those italicized, we are accused of 
bias. It is pleasant to have our own interpretations 
confirmed. - 

” ADDITION TO PURE NICKEL AND MONEL METAL, there 
are in common use in the focd processing industry sev 
eral alloys which may be classified under the general name 
of white metal. These alloys usually contain from 20 per 
cent to 35 per cent nickel plus small percentages of zinc, 
tin and sometimes iron and /ead, the balance being copper 
While not as resistant as nickel, Monel Metal, or the stain 
less steels to many food acids, nevertheless experience 
has shown them to be quite adequate for many purposes 
especially for the cast parts of dairy equipment, including 
valves and sanitary fittings, and for can filling and bot 
tling machinery, [Italics ours—CR] (“Nickel and Its 

Alloys,” by F. L. LaQue, Food Industries, Dec. 1935.) 

We cannot too often urge consumers to read 
trade journals for their revelations regarding the 
adulterations, degeneration, and contamination of 
our food supply. The quotation cited indicates one 
among the many now known to CR as possible 
sources of lead in milk, the one food supply 
wherein, since it is meant for children, who are spe 
cially susceptible to lead poisoning, any contami- 
nation whatsoever by lead is absolutely intolerable 

cna 
M" AUKEE BAKERS ARE PROTESTING the practice em- 
ployed by several local stores of contributing floor 
and window display space for exhibiting baked goods 
offered for sale by church and other charitable societies. 

The stores work under the assumption that this idea 
helps to build good-will and bring more shoppers into 
their places of business. Milwaukee bakers, on the other 
hand, maintain that it is unfair competition. 

Hope of curbing the practice is seen as a result of a 
consultation with the food and sanitation division of the 
Milwaukee health department which reports that all baked 
goods displayed in stores must be enclosed in a showcase, 
wrapped, placed in a glass container or otherwise pro 
tected. 

The Milwaukee bakers are 
to report occurrences of such sales t 
ment which has promised prompt 
from a sanitation standpoint. {Italics ours 
Weekly for January 11, 1936.) 

Few people who have eaten good homemade 
cakes, pies, and bread will return happily to the 
oversweet cellophane-wrapped, commercially-baked 
stuff, and the tasteless light fluff that passes for cake 
and bread respectively. The bakers apparently rec 
ognized this fact and realized that they must keep 
people from buying the real thing if their customers 
are to continue to use the low-grade products the 
bakery business is content to make to sell. 


remaining on the lookout 

to the health depart 
action in the ihe 
CR] (Bakers 
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